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CHAPTER I. 

MEETING AGAIN. 

It was an April day — dull, sombre, and dis- 
agreeable, without even the merit of being 
capricious, as an April day ought to show 
itself. There had been neither sunshine nor 
showers ; the sky looked as if covered with a 
gray blanket — ^too sullen to brighten, and yet 
lacking energy to burst into a storm. 

Of all places where such weather is the 
most unendurable I can give Geneva the 
palm. The little town looks more opinionated 
and puritanical than ever, and in ani 'ill-regu- 
lated mind, inspires the active sentiment of 
hostility that unregenerate human nature in- 
dulges towards a human being who exhibits the 
same decorous but disagreeable characteristics. 

Julian Lascelles walked up and down one 
of the quays, haunted by a feeling of oppres- 
sion which would have been excusable in a 
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light-hearted person, though, so far as he was 
concerned, he knew that it would be unjust 
to blame either the weather or the Calvinistic 
city ; for, wherever he had strayed, he must 
have carried with him the weariness and 
weight which so completely took all freshness 
and brightness out of his life. 

Lascelles had gone from Nice to Bologna, 
and on to Florence. While trying to find 
rest in that loveliest of cities he received 
letters from Geneva which rendered a journey 
thither important, not for himself, but for a 
reason which must always influence a nature 
like his — ^the interests of others. 

Two years previous Lascelles had established 
a couple of proteges — an American and a 
Frenchman — ^in business at Geneva. He had 
added to the funds they possessed a sufficient 
sum to begin a banking and exchange house. 
He knew both thoroughly, and knew them for 
men whom it was an honour to himseK to be 
allowed to assist out of his superabundance. 
This is a startling creed to advance I am 
aware, but it was his, and I must set it down, 
however much it may be opposed to the old 
doctrine that the debt is entirely on the side 
of the person who is aided — oblivious of the 
fact that he to whom the privilege of helping 
a fellow-man is vouchsafed has some reason 
likewise for gratitude. 
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Letters came from the partners amiouncing 
the most disastrous news. A few months 
before, a noted American banking-house, with 
several branch establishments in Eur.opean 
cities, had unexpectedly failed, and LasceUes's 
friends met a severe loss, through a large 
advance which they had made a member of 
the bankrupt firm on his personal security. 
Besides this, the two men had been indulging 
in some speculations in regard to a Spanish 
loan, which for the time had failed utterly — 
an error, but not a crime. In obedience to the 
ancient and truthful proverb, that * misfortunes 
never come singly,' on the top of this latest 
blow followed a new disaster. 

They had been led to pay money upon a letter 
of credit to a person who was proved not to 
be the rightful holder. The amounts were so 
considerable that, added to their recent losses, 
a failure was inevitable. They wrote at oiice 
to Julian Lascelles, considering him their chief 
creditor, since the sums wherewith he aided 
their imdertaking had only been a loan, desiring 
him to come at once — anxious to make any 
arrangements which might yet be possible, to 
secure to him at least a portion of his money. 

He obeyed the summons, glad of any reason 
which took him away from himseK and the 
bitter memories that seemed eating his very 
heart out. 
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Once arrived at Geneva, he forced himseK 
to go patiently through the details of their 
affairs. He detested business and everything 
connected therewith ; but this was a duty to 
others, and he could fulfil it. At the end of 
the examination, which they were glad to 
render complete by the free exposure* of their 
books and private papers, he said, — 

* Besides the means of paying all this in- 
debtedness, what sum do you need to be able 
to go on as if you had met with no misfortune 
or encountered any drawbacks this year ? ' 

The two men stared at each other and 
looked again at him. Finally the American 
spoke : 

*We have to blame ourselves more than 
anybody else. We have made mistakes — we 
must pay for them. All we ask is that others 
may not suffer for our blunders.' 

* As far as others are concerned, the senti- 
ment is just,' returned Lascelles ; * for your- 
selves, in one way it is quixotic. If a man 
had to suffer irretrievably for one error, or 
two, or a dozen — always understood that they 
were errors, not crimes — he would have hard 
measure offered him, and none of us could 
escape.' 

His listeners sat silent. The offer implied 
in his words was too great to be realized after 
the anxiety of the past days. 
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* The sum you need — tell me, if you know,' 
added Lascelles. ' I am not a business man ; 
I am tired and cross. I have had a long 
journey; I want to rest. All the same, I 
mean to help you in this emergency. I 
honour, and respect you both even more than 
I did before.' 

That the Frenchman should burst into tears 
and fling his arms about Lascelles's neck was 
no proof of weakness ; he only acted in ac- 
cordance with the habits of his nation in 
giving free rein to emotion. That the Ameri- 
can shut his mouth hard, brought his fist 
down on the table with a resounding thump, 
and abruptly turned his back, was no proof 
of lack of feeling : he, too, obeyed the in- 
stincts inculcated by his education — and even 
in matters of religious, faith, what is the 
result of education is more difl&cult to decide 
than pious people, as a rule, are willing to 
admit. 

The matter was as good as arranged after 
this Kttle explosion. All that remained was 
to decide upon the sum, give Lascelles time 
to telegraph to America, and have an answer- 
ing telegram to pay into the house the moneys 
needed — there was an end. I tell you the 
story briefly, because in this moment I am 
looking at the affair as Lascelles did — as a 
thing which was too clearly a matter of duty 
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and right to need deep consideration, any more 
than it would whether he should succour a 
wounded man who had been beset by robbers. 

A week passed, but he still lingered in 
Geneva. No matter of importance or interest 
called him elsewhere, so he stayed from simple 
inabihty to decide in what direction to turn 
his steps. 

All places must be alike to him for the 
time. Whithersoever he moved, he must 
carry his pain and suffering with him. He 
had now to undertake the hardest struggle of 
his life — ^to uproot from his heart the memory 
of the woman so indehbly implanted there, 
or, if that were impossible — and it seemed 
utterly so — to teach himself to look upon his 
wild dream as a frenzy which had no part in 
his actual existence, could never have frui- 
tion of any kind, which must be trampled 
down, lived over, killed, buried, and not even 
a ghost left to haunt and desolate the future. 

God help him, not an easy task; and, 
hardest of all, he had his own heart and in- 
tuitions fighting in her favour. Every evi- 
dence was against Madelaine ; not alone the 
apparently undeniable proofs of her guilt in 
the past, but her later conduct. His reason, 
his knowledge of the world and of humanity, 
told him that a woman must be utterly 
hardened and reckless who, on the very day 
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of an exposure like that which had overtaken 
her, could boldly present herself in a place of 
public amusement, when she knew that every 
tongue was busy with her name and the dis- 
gusting scandals rife in regard to her, every 
eye watching her, appalled by such hardi- 
hood. 

His reason told him this ; his intellect felt 
its truth ; but his intuitions and his heart did 
not credit it. That it was which made the 
conflict so difficult. He despised his own 
weakness — ^went down into the depths of 
shame and seK- abasement ; but always the 
question would come back — did she act from 
the impulse of hardened guilt, or in obedience 
to some evil power upon her destiny which 
she was unable to control ? 

So he struggled through the days and 
nights, believing sometimes that he accepted 
the proofs, but often when uttering the cre- 
dence to his own soul forced to check himseK 
— to shrink back ashamed that he could be 
base enough in the face of any evidence to 
doubt the woman toward whom his heart had 
gone out. 

But, innocent or guilty, she was lost to 
him* In no way could he aid her. She had 
demanded of him as the one favour he could 
grant that their paths should separate. It 
was all he could do, and to refuse that boon 
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would be treating her with a cruelty as im- 
placable as destiny or retribution had shown. 

She was lost to him — that treasure which 
had never been his. What he had to do now 
was to subdue the dream ; to forget or to live 
it over ; take up life as though the vision had 
never existed ; find new interests, new hopes, 
act indeed as if fate had flung him into another 
world, divided in every particular from the 
one which he had left. 

Verily it was not easy. I should hesitate 
before calling him weak because he dallied in 
the task ; but he did not even do that. He 
could have borne the personal pain if only his 
doubts could have been set at rest — if he could 
have believed his own heart when it proclaimed 
the innocence of the woman he loved. 

So to-day he was walking up and down the 
Quai Mont Blanc, going over and over the 
same gloomy train of thought with a dreary 
persistency which he strove in vain to sub- 
due. 

This wearisome promenade had lasted a 
long time. It was almost twilight ; the mist 
gathered more heavily ; the wind surged down 
from the lake with a drearier wail. Lascelles 
turned to walk towards his hotel, anathema- 
tizing his own folly in adding to his miserable, 
morbid impressions by lingering in the fog 
and gloom instead of, at least, seeking the 
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alleviations a bright fireside might bring even 
to a mood like his. 

He heard his name pronounced, looked back, 
and found himself face to face with Colonel 
Morrison and an elderly stranger. 

* In the name of all that is wonderful, where 
did you spring from, and what are you doing 
here, Lascelles ? ' cried the colonel, shaking 
his hand with the cordial, winning manner so 
peculiar to him. * I am very glad to meet 
you again.' 

* And I you,' Lascelles said, heartily. * Cer- 
tainly you are the last person I should have 
expected to meet in Geneva at this season. 
I hope your wife and daughter are both well. 
Of course they are not here ? ' 

* There speaks the total depravity of bachelor 
nature,' returned the colonel, with his genial 
laugh. * Of course they are here 1 I am very 
sorry to say that my wife is not quite well — • 
nor was I — so the doctors drove me away from 
southern climes — said we wanted more bracing 
air, quiet, and all the rest of the humbug they 
usually talk.' 

* You must find this air bracing enough, I 
should think,' said Lascelles, with a shiver. 

* Beastly chmate — Geneva always was and 
will be the most odious place in the world,' 
replied the colonel, as gaily as if he were pay- 
mg the town an agreeable compliment. ^I 
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believe yon don't know my friend, Bentley — 
you two ought to be acquainted 1 I would say 
you are safe to like each other, only that sort 
of speech is enough to make any man hate 
the feUow he is introduced to.' 

* It would only have that effect on an un- 
reasonable, ill-directed nature, like yours,' 
retorted Mr. Bentley. * I am very happy to 
meet you, Mr. LasceUes; I have heard so 
much about you from the colonel and Mrs. 
Morrison, that I seem to know you already.' 

Then, of course, Julian said something civil 
in his turn, and the speech was more sincere 
than people's pohte remarks at such times 
usually are, for the elderly gentleman's face 
and manners pleased him greatly. 

The three walked on together. 

* K you were recommended quiet you cer- 
tainly must have it here,' LasceUes observed, 
in answer to some grumbling remark of the 
colonel's. * There will be no dinners to tempt 
you, and no balls to entice the ladies.' 

* Exactly,' he replied, laughingly, * but one 
rather hkes to be within reach of temptation, 
if only to prove that one has sufficient strength 
of mind to resist it.' 

* Upon my word, that is a pretty speech for 
— ^I will not say the respectable head of a 
family — ^but the head of a respectable family ! ' 
cried Mr. Bentley. * It is a mercy that Geneva 
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is dull, Mr. Lascelles ; a little repose will do 
them all good after the dissipated winter they 
spent in Nice/ 

* Commend me to your friends for aspersing 
your character/ said the colonel, pausing to 
menace Bentley with his stick. * However, 
as you and Lascelles will stop and share my 
exile I don't much mind.' 

' As for that ' 

* Now, you need not finish,' interrupted the 
colonel. * You are out of Parliament — the 
physicians have ordered you to keep away 
from England for a while, and your bounden 
duty is to stay near me and see that my youth- 
ful spirits don't lead me into mischief.' 

* Thanks. When I make up my mind to 
turn bear-leader, I'll choose a more likely sub- 
ject to exercise my skill on. Do you intend 
stopping any time ? ' continued Mr. Bentley, 
turning to LasceUes, who stood smiling at the 
merry skirmish of words. 

* I should be puzzled to say,' he answered. 
' I finished my business some days since, and 
have halted from sheer inability to decide in 
which direction to turn my steps.' 

Mr. Bentley gave him a somewhat con- 
temptuous glance. To a man whose life had 
from early youth been regulated by rule and 
line, an avowal of this sort sounded puerile. 
But before Lascelles noticed his scrutiny the 
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expression of the lawyer's face had changed. 
He was too keen a judge of character not to 
perceive that Julian Lascelles was neither 
weak or vacillating. He recognised — ^perhaps 
he could scarcely have told how — ^through 
that faculty of discernment which comes to us 
on meeting a stranger with whom we instinc- 
tively feel we have strong sympathies, that 
Lascelles was just raising himseK from one of 
those dire blows Fate deals us each in turn, 
from whose effects the strongest man must 
take time to recover, as he must from the 
prostration of physical illness. Stem judge 
as he was in many ways of his kind, merciless 
almost in his strict justice, both to himself 
and others, life had taught the old lawyer 
this truth, taught it years before by an experi- 
,ence so painful that even yet the memory of 
that trial ached sometimes as the scar of a 
bodily wound will often throb and bum. 

Certainly few men were less to be accused 
of yielding to impulses than Eichard Bentley, 
yet when he had finished the reflection I have 
set down he did an odd thing for a person so 
ceremonious, and even appallingly grand, as 
strangers usually considered him — he put his 
hand across Lascelles's arm and kept it 
there as they walked on. K he had been 
in the habit of yielding to idle fancies 
or foolish presentiments, he woujd have ad- 
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mitted to himself that something told him 
then and there that his intercourse with 
Julian Lascelles was not to be one of those 
ephemeral acquaintances such as come so 
frequently to us all, but a meeting which 
marked an era in existence from some cause 
which the blindness of poor hmnanity rendered 
it impossible for him to divine. 

*At all events,* continued Lascelles, *I 
have found an iuducement now for remaining 
at least a little longer.' 

* That's not only a civil speech but pleasant 
hearing,' said the colonel. * Come, you can't 
do better than stay where you are. Mrs. 
Morrison will be charmed to see you ; there's 
Bentley ready to argue and quarrel with you 
from morning to night on any subject you can 
name ; and for my part, I am quite prepared 
to talk you to death and whisper in your ear 
afterwards.' 

* I should say no sane man, Mr. Lascelles, 
could resist such inducements,' said Bentley, 
with his satirical smile. 

* Well, as my little maid says, I think we 
are rather agreeable people,' laughed the 
colonel. * But it is getting dusk — I must not 
stop out any longer — it's dinner-time, too. 
You wiU go home with us, Lascelles, and 
diae ? Now, I'll not hear of any excuse — and 
you needn't mind about dress. We are so 
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late already that the soup will be cold and the 
cook in despair.' 

But Lascelles had no mind to attempt 
excuses — he was delighted to receive the in- 
vitation; not only was he glad to be called 
away from solitude, but it was a double 
pleasure to exchange his own dreariness for 
such pleasant companionship. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

A PLEASANT EVENING. 

Colonel Morbison had established himseK in 
an apartment in a pleasant quarter some dis- 
tance back from the lake — ^back on the hill, 
indeed — as the neighbourhood of the water 
was unfavourable to his wife and positively 
prejudicial to his own ailments. 

It was quite dark when the three reached 
the house. The colonel's abode was awpremier^ 
and although the family had been so short a 
time there, they were as comfortably settled, 
even to the minutest particular, as if it had 
been a home in which they had lived for years 
and expected to spend the greater portion of 
their future lives. I am bound to say that 
this was due to the colonel and the principles 
he had instilled into Hilda's mind, for it is 
only a cultivated, travelled American blessed 
with unlimited riches (it is so seldom I wave 
the Star Spangled Banner and cause the eagle 
to scream, that I am sure my severest critic 
wiU forgive me,) who ever arrives at the 
supreme point of perfection in the way of 
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making a temporary stopping-place seem a 
permanent abode. It is undoubtedly the result 
of the bad habit (now I trust that my thin- 
skinned countrymen will pardon me) of living 
so much in hotels and making Wandering 
Jews, not only of themselves, but of troops 
of children who ought to have a fixed home 
and acquire certain methodical habits which 
can only come therefrom, and are of vast im- 
portance — far beyond what you can induce a 
certain class in America to believe — in the 
formation of young people's characters. 

Mrs. Morrison and Hilda were seated in a 
little salon near the dining-room, the elder 
lady lying on a sofa, the girl leaning over the 
window-sill and looking out across the lawn, 
studded with pine-trees and winter-supporting 
shrubs. 

Twice the cook had sent to ask if the colonel 
and his guest had not returned. It was evident 
from the plaintive tone in which the maitre 
delivered the message that the whole domestic 
staff was in a state of deep injury, but it never 
reached open revolt under the colonel's rule. 

' I am sure they are fit to murder us, Hilda,' 
said Mrs. Morrison, in her lazy way. * No- 
body but an American would ever venture to 
brave servants as the colonel does.' 

*You must confess they all adore him,' 
returned BLilda. 
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'I should like to see the human creature 
who could help it. I mean, I should not like 
to — ^for he wouldn't be human,' returned Mrs. 
Morrison, with more energy than she often 
displayed. 

'Kate, that speech is worthy of an Irish- 
woman,' laughed Hilda. 

She retained that dreadful habit of calling 
her mother by her Christian name, but the 
httle woman looked so youthful, so pretty, 
and so helpless, that even severe people rather 
enjoyed Hilda's improper mode of address. 

*No doubt,' retorted Mrs. Morrison; *and 
small wonder if my language, my manners, 
and my morals, have become hopelessly cor- 
rupted, when one remembers that I have an 
American for a husband and a rebellious young 
Bepublican for a daughter.' 

*Katey,* said Hilda, *you must be better. 
Sauoiness is always the sign of returning 
health with you. Shall I ring for lamps ? ' 

* That I may look at my returning health ? 
No, thanks : one cannot see at all — so I am 
as pretty as you are in this light ; and to be 
that, you know, is the great ambition of my 
life.' 

* Wretched young person 1 ' said Bttlda. 
Then she leaned out of the window again, 

and resumed her meditations. 
Mrs. Morrison spoke once but she did not 
VOL. n. 2 
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hear, and tlie Kttle woman good-naturedly left 
her to herself — an act of sacrifice one would 
hardly have expected from her — greater, too,' 
than it appeared, for she detested either soli- 
tude or silence. 

They were not the huoyant, happy thoughts 
which, until the past few weeks, had been 
Hilda's habitual visitants. A shadow had 
fallen upon her young life, and try as she 
would — and she was brave enough, and, best 
of all, had common sense enough to try 
vigorously — she could not shake it off. Con- 
ceal the change from her parents she did ; she 
could bear anything rather than give them 
pain, and, besides, she was so ashamed and 
conscience-stricken, when forced to admit to 
herself one cause of her depression, that it 
seemed to her she should die outright were it 
so much as suspected by a single human being. 

She suffered in remembering the trouble she 
had brought upon Seaforth; she could never 
think of Madelaine Jastram without a dolorous 
pang, and there were few hours when the 
woman was absent from her mind ; but what 
outraged and humiliated her was the certainty 
that she missed Julian Lascelles. 

Did she love him? In the rigid, fairly 
harsh, secret examination which she had 
learned to practice during these weeks, she 
did not shrink from putting the question to 
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her heart, though it was terribly painful so to 
do, and she absolutely pitied herself for her 
own hardness — it was almost like having some 
cruel stranger probe her hurts. 

But she found no answer to the demand. 
Positively she could give no name to the 
sentiment which had seemingly taken so 
powerful a hold of her nature. She missed 
him — ^missed him more and more each day ; 
this, at least, she was forced to admit, and 
her pride and her womanly delicacy revolted 
against the knowledge and roused a constant 
storm in her hitherto peaceful soul. 

The twilight deepened; the room was so 
still that the ticking of the fanciful and ill- 
regulated clock on the mantel, which never 
had told the truth in its life, and could never 
be induced to do so on any terms, sounded 
audibly amid the gloom. 

Hilda leaned over the casement, looking 
out into the soft, velvety darkness, and won- 
dering dreamily over existence and its troubles 
— existence which as yet she understood no 
more than the child that toddles about cling- 
ing to its mother's hand. 

Mrs. Morrison— far from strong in these 
days — ^had sunk into a doze, and though 
vaguely conscious where she lay, was dream- 
ing that Hilda was a white lily growing on the 
bank of a Florida bayou, and that an alligator 
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with two heads, one of which bore the face of 
Madame Jastram and the other the coun- 
tenance of a Hindoo idol, which she used as 
a paperweight, was making a lunge at her, 
while she herself, in the shape of a pumpkin, 
half ripe, watched the performance with a 
human terror, and could not so much as stir 
her stem in order to save the pretty blossom 
from the monster's clutches. 

Then the door opened, and the colonel's 
voice caused Mrs. Morrison to start up in a 
sitting posture, and Hilda to turn her head. 
He called cheerfully, — 

' Couldn't you manage to have it a little 
darker, my blessed babies? Then we might 
contrive to break our necks instead of our 
shins, and so gratify more fully the feminine 
love for catastrophes.' 

* Unnatural parent ! ' cried Hilda from the 
window. 

* Inhuman husband ! ' exclaimed Mrs. Mor- 
rison from the sofa. 

* Good I ' said the colonel. ' At least, the 
shadows have voice ; that is something. 
Don't stir, Bentley. Keep hold of my hand, 
Lascelles; it is a design upon our lives be- 
yond question.' Then he shrieked, in French, 
* Louis, the lights ! ' 

But at this instant Louis appeared at a turn 
of the corridor with a lighted lamp in each 
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hand, which he bore into the salon in advance 
of the three gentlemen. 

* Katey,' said the colonel, * I have brought 
you a treat for dinner.' 

* I am delighted,' returned she, * but I'U not 
eat him, though from your remark one would 
suppose he had been procured expressly to 
tempt my appetite. How do you do, Mr. 
Lascelles? Come here and shake hands. I 
can't get up, for the sudden glare makes me 
as blind as a bat. You are as welcome as an 
unexpected ball or a bunch of flowers out of 
season.' 

* She couldn't say more,' cried the colonel ; 
' she has expressed the length and breadth and 
fulness of welcome in that speech.' 

* And made me wonder what I could have 
done to merit so great a pleasure,' said Las- 
celles, kissing the hand she extended. 

* Nobody accused you of deserving it,' re- 
torted Mrs. Morrison, playfully. ' Your coming 
is only a proper reward to Hilda and me for 
the patience with which we have borne our 

' exUe from Southern skies and warmth. Where 
are you, HUda? Come here, and tell Mr. 
Lascelles that if Christmas had appeared in 
place of that tiresome American fete — ^fourth 
of July, is it ? (that represents the colonel) — 
we could not be more charmed.' 

Without an instant's hesitation Hilda moved 
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forward from the embrasure of the window, 
saying,— 

' I am glad to see you, Mr. Lasoelles.' 
He, coming in from the outer darkness, with 
his eyes still dazzled by the sudden blaze of 
light, felt (he was a fanciful man in spite of 
his side of stern, common sense) as if the 
spirit of purity had appeared without warning 
before him, brightening the place with the 
glory of her sunny eyes and the sheen of her 
golden hair. 

*I will never abuse Fate again,* said he; 
'I have been rather upbraiding her ladyship 
for condemning me to Geneva; I feel quite 
conscience-stricken now that I find for once 
she was doing me a favour.' 

* She I she ! ' cried Mrs. Morrison. ' It was 
a man, of course, who first decided that Fate 
was to be expressed by a feminine pronoun 1 ' 

*Are you inclined to doubt the justice of 
it ? ' asked Lascelles. 

* To be sure I am ! Fate is a man, a crusty 
old bachelor like my darling Mr. Bentley there ; 
or, more probably, one of the younger genera- 
tion, like you, tired of everything in advance 
— born ftZase— and so relieving herself — ^I mean 
himself— by absurd and startling changes.' 

* Katey,' said the colonel, ' if anybody after 
this denies that you are a genius, I will call 
him out.' 
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*K Solomon can hear/ added Mr. Bentley, 
' his shade must admit there is something new 
under the sun — at least, in the way of an 
opinion.' 

*Upon my word,' said she, clapping her 
hands, ^ I am as lucky as the man who made 
a poem without knowing it ! But it's true all 
the same, is it not, Hilda, if it was what papa 
calls a scratch, when I make a decent stroke 
at billiards ? ' 

* Truer,' said Hilda, ^ for you know that as 
yet you have never gone so far as to accom- 
plish the scratch.' 

^ I detest republican air ! ' cried Mrs. Morri- 
son. * The colonel is always teasing me to go 
to America again — ^nothing shall induce me. 
If you will believe it, Mr. Lascelles, both 
Hilda and my husband are always in a most 
depraved condition of revolt and insubordina- 
tion, before we have been twenty-four hours 
in Switzerland. Imagine what they would 
become if I were weak enough to let them 
scent the atmosphere of America, that birth- 
place of rebellion and aU awfulness.' 

*I am in no mood to defend my country,' 
cried the colonel; *a telegram this morning 
told me that gold had gone up — ^it's a hundred 
and sixteen this moment, Lascelles.' 

*A11 the same, Katey is very ungrateful,' 
added Hilda. * Papa, you say that, pretty as 
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she always was, she was never half so pretty- 
till you persuaded her to spend nine months 
in the one country really fit to live in.' 

* Don't/ moaned Mrs. Morrison; ^it sounds 
like the fourth of July. I hate America. 
There's only one place I hate worse.' 

* Geneva ? ' asked Lascelles. 

* England, to be sure. There, my Bentley ; 
that is a little stab to punish you for desert- 
ing me all this afternoon.' 

*I did it out of kindness — just to relieve 
you of the colonel for a while,' said Bentley. 

* I forgive you — I will even go to the length 
of saying that I don't hate your blessed island 
any worse than I do Columbia.' 

* Yours will be a case of showing yourself 
thankful for small favours, Mr. Bentley,' said 
Lascelles. 

*My dear sir, I have learned properly to 
appreciate the very smallest from those fairy 
hands,' replied the old lawyer. 

Then the maitre d'hotel stopped further 
nonsense by opening the door and announcing 
dinner. 

* Thank goodness,' said the colonel. *I 
feel as if I had a cormorant inside of me. 
Bentley, do be quick and give my wife your 
arm.' 

* I mean to have two,' she answered ; 
* please help me up, Mr. Lascelles. Come 
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hither, my Bentley. Hilda and the colonel 
shall be condemned to one another's society 
as a punishment for heretical opinions and 
general insubordination.' 

* Now,' said Hilda, * you have convinced 
me that Fate is a woman ! ' 

'And why. Miss Pert?' 

* Because you have done what she is always 
doing — missed your aim and given a pleasure 
in spite of yourself.' 

* I forbid the colonel saying it is one to 
him I ' said Mrs. Morrison. 

* And I shall pinch him if he does not,' said 
Hilda. 

* I'll not have my special and pet privilege 
interfered with, mademoiselle,' cried the little 
mother. * Bentley, my love, give that horrible 
young red EepubHcan your arm. While I 
have the spirit of a woman, no female but 
myself shall pinch my old soldier.' 

* Anything — anything,' groaned Bentley, 
with a grimace which made them all shriek, 
* just to get my dinner.' 

* It's a full half hour behind time,' said 
Mrs. Morrison, ^ and your fault ! I would 
scold, only I delight in irregularity — of any 
sort. Hilda, Hilda, I forbid your hearing 
that last clause.' 

* At all events I will agree to forget until 
I happen to find it convenient to bring your 
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confession against you,' returned Hilda, 
gaily. 

* Oh dear, then sooner or later I am certain 
to be overwhelmed thereby,' said Mrs. Mor- 
rison. * That is the worst of having a daugh- 
ter — she turns herself into a sort of private 
Nemesis for one's benefit on the most trouble- 
some occasions.' 

*As bad as having a skeleton in the cup- 
board,' said the colonel. 

* Worse,' replied Katey, * for one could 
fasten the door on the skeleton, and there is 
no possibility of shutting up a tall girl.' 

* At least you would first have to grow taller 
yourself, Katey,' said Hilda.! 

*And I would not do that for the world,' 
she declared. 

They passed into the dining-room and 
seated themselves at table. The meal proved 
a very gay one, and Lascelles found in the 
society of his new friends more enjoyment 
than he had tasted in weeks. 

* One must have been a solitary waif in 
Geneva fully to appreciate such pleasure,' he 
said to Mrs. Morrison. 

* I am sure we can return the compliment,' 
she replied. *We have been dependent on 
ourselves for amusement, and Hilda and I 
were saying yesterday that we should be 
obliged to get up a few quarrels by way of 
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excitement, if we could find no other 
change.' 

^ I suppose Geneva must possess an attempt 
at society of some sort,' Lascelles said. 

* Oh, yes,' returned Mrs. Morrison, with a 
sigh. * We have quite a list of acquaintances, 
but ' 

*That "but" is very eloquent,' rejoined 
Lascelles. 

* The truth is, I think they are too good 
for us — too proper,' said Katey, dolefully. 

* On such a high moral elevation,' added 
the colonel,. * that it makes one's neck ache to 
be straining up to look at them.' 

* Speak for yourselves,' said Mr. Bentley. 
* We find no such difficulty, do we, Hilda ? ' 

* Certainly not,' replied she. * They are 
both very ungrateful for the pains that have 
been taken to elevate them mentally and 
morally. Why, we have been invited to 
several literary teas, and a lecture, and ' 

* Don't !- ' interrupted Mrs. Morrison. * The 
bare recollection makes me shiver.' 

*Not to mention that they at once made 
mamma an honorary member of a society for 
the suppression of feminine extravagance.' 

* Which Katey considered personal,' added 
the colonel. 

* Not so much as you did their asking you 
to join an anti-smoking club,' retorted she. 
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' They seem to have overwhelmed you with 
deUcate and kindly attentions/ said Lascelles. 

* God forgive them ! ' sighed the colonel. 

^ Though I never can or will/ cried Katey. 
* And Hilda and Mr. Bentley actually went to 
a party.' 

* Did they dance, Miss Morrison ? ' 

' Good gracious, no ! A young gentleman 
who was introduced to me asked if I was 
aware how much greater proportion of ozone 
the atmosphere of Geneva possessed than that 
of Lausanne.' 

^ And did he inform you ? ' 

* Yes ; but I think he must have done so in 
Greek, for I could not understand a word.' 

* And a philanthropic old maid wanted to 
convert Mr. Bentley,' cried Katey, ecstati- 
cally. ^ She said it was her mission to pluck 
brands from the burning.' 

* Ugh ! ' groaned Bentley. 

*And he lives in deadly fear of her ever 
since,' said Hilda. 

^Well he may,' added Katey, *for she has 
deep and dark designs upon him — she comes 
in search of him every few days.' 

* And he basely hides,' cried the colonel. 

* You may as well resign yourself, Mr. 
Bentley,' observed Lascelles ; * the female 
philanthropist is sure to secure you at last.' 

*I shall throw you in her way/ said the 
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lawyer, ' and hint that you are in a dangerous 
state, anxious in mind too, and so in a frame 
to be easily affected by her good counsels.' 

* She squints,' said Katey. 

* But so very little, mamma, Mr. Lascelles 
would not mind that 1 ' 

*I think she got the habit from trying to 
subdue an insane desire to wink at eligible 
bachelors,' said the colonel. 

'But I am not eligible,' pronounce4 .Mi^ 
Bentley. i^^ 1 v,- ; / 

* I fancy you will be safe now that Mr, 
Lascelles has come,' said Mrs. Morrison. * I 
shall invite Miss Quin to luncheon and have him 
meet her ; it will be a mutual pleasure, I know.' 

* If there is a law in Switzerland to punish 
people for unprovoked wickedness against the 
innocent orphan, your penalty will be a heavy 
one,' replied Lascelles. * No, no ; leave her 
to her legitimate prey, the bachelor she hap 
already squinted at.' 

* I am an orphan too, if it comes to that^' 
said Bentley. 

* One reason why Miss Quin takes pity on 
you,' Hilda assured him. 

* Oh, how nice it is to be able to have a 
visitor once more who is as empty headed as 
ourselves, and can enjoy nonsense ! ' cried 
Mrs. Morrison, with such energy that they all 
laughed. 
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' I hope you are grateful for the doubtful 
compliment, Mr. Lasoelles,' said Hilda. 

* Grateful for anything which can help me 
to think you are really glad to see me/ he 
replied. 

The reply was uttered laughingly, yet some- 
thing in his tone showed that he meant the 
words. 

*I really believe he is inclined to like us/ 
said the colonel. 

^ As if any sane person could fail to do so 1 ' 
exclaimed Katey. 

* Don't flatter yourselves too / much,' ob- 
served Mr. Bentley ; * remember he has been 
for some time condemned to sohtude.' 

^ Only a lawyer could indulge in so malici- 
ously misanthropic an idea, Mr. Lascelles,' 
said Mrs. Morrison. 

^ I think he is jealous because you are good- 
natured enough to promise to tolerate me.' 

* You do not appear to me the kind of man 
whose modesty would be content, with simple 
toleration,' returned Bentley. 

* I hate modest men,' said Lascelles. 

* And I never saw one,' exclaimed Katey, 
^ and I am sure he would be detestable, 
though I do not believe in the existence of 
such an anomaly — he never was bom, I am 
certain.' 

*It is evident, Katey,' said her husband, 
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* that you have no predilection for the old- 
fashioned virtues.' 

' She proved that in her choice of a hus- 
band/ said Mr. Bentley. 

*You may abuse him as much as you 
please/ observed Katey ; * he has been grow- 
ing very insubordinate lately.' 

* Perhaps all the while it is for him that the 
philanthropist comes to the house/ said 
Laseelles, * and it is a deep laid plot between 
them to make you believe that poor Mr. 
Bentley is the object of her visits.' 

^ Now you suggest it I am almost certain it 
is true/ assented Katey. * I have noticed he 
puts on his most gorgeous neckties the days 
she appears.' 

* Proof positive/ pronounced Lascelles. 

* And he has one that makes him look like a 
flamingo/ said Bentley. 

* As Katey chooses them, you can vilify her 
taste if she will permit you/ returned the colonel. 

* At all events, I don't select those spotted 
things for which you have so insane a fancy, 
my Bentley,' retorted she. 

* That is ungrateful, when I was willing and 
ready to aid you in exposing your husband's 
nefarious plot against your peace.' 

* Hilda,' said the colonel, * where have 
you gone wool-gathering ? Don't you hear 
them assailing your venerable parent ? ' 
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During this rapid exchange of badinage 
Hilda had been repeating to herself those 
words Lascelles had spoken, and wondering 
whether she were glad that he had come — 
prepared to be very severe with herself too, 
unless she could find satisfactory reasons for 
such gladness if it existed. She came out of 
her reverie with a little start. 

* What is it, papa ? ' she asked. 

*A11 our witty efforts have been wasted,^ 
said Mr. Bentley ; * the child has not heard a 
syllable. 

* Yes, I have 1 Papa wants my assistance 
and he shall have it,' she said, laughing to 
hide a little confusion she felt at finding the 
eyes of the whole group upon her. 

* Then I shall separate the rebels at once,' 
said Mrs. Morrison, rising. * Come away, you 
imfeeling girl, and let me indulge my 
wretchedness. Now, I give you gentlemen 
just half an hour to yourselves. You have 
l^een very good and not talked a syllable of 
politics or common sense, so you shall have 
your reward.' 

*The best one would be to take us with 
you,' said Lascelles. 

* No ; you will prize our society the more 
for a little privation. I don't approve of the 
French habit,' replied she. 

* And yet you say the half-hour among the 
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women is always a doleful penance/ Hilda 
said. 

* So it is, but at least it gives one an oppor- 
tunity to see that one's hair is not falling 
down or the powder rubbed off one's nose.' 

No girl of sixteen ever possessed a com- 
plexion less in want of factitious aids than 
Mrs. Morrison's, a fact of which she was 
innocently vain. She was dressed to-night 
in some combination of soft white cashmere 
and delicate tinted silk, wonderfully becoming 
to her ; Hilda, even in the bloom of her youth- 
ful loveliness, was scarcely a more attractive 
object than the little woman in her peculiar 
style. 

The two went back to the salon. Mrs. 
Morrison lay down on a sofa, and Hilda seated 
herseK at the piano. 

* Don't you like him immensely ? ' her mother 
asked, suddenly. 

'I have no doubt — but which ''him" do 
you mean ? ' 

' The newest comer, of course.' 

' Mr. Lascelles ? Yes ; he is very agreeable,' 
Hilda answered, with a praiseworthy composure 
for which she rather admired herself. 

' Is he handsome ? I can't quite decide.' 

' I think not ; it is a fine face though.' 

' So it is ! He talks remarkably well — but 
I really think he has no idea of flirting,' 

VOL. n. 3 
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^ Well, I should say that you could teaoh 
him if any woman in the world could,' returned 
Hilda, laughing. 

Mrs. Morrison was thinking of the colonel's 
suggestion as to whether the girl's fancy could 
have been attracted by this man. 

* No,' she thought ; *• impossible. * I was 
right — he is neither old enough nor young 
enough to interest her.' 

Hilda was playing snatches of melodies in 
an absent fashion. 

' He looks pale,' said Mrs. Morrison aloud ; 
* as if he had been worried and troubled — did 
you notice it ? ' 

' Yes ; I think he does,' Hilda answered. 

* Do you know I have an idea that man has 
loved somebody and suffered terribly,' con- 
tinued Katey. ' He is just the sort of person 
to go mooning all his life over some lost 
fancy.' 

Hilda's hands wandered more slowly over 
the keys. 

^ What are you thinking about ? ' asked 
Katey. 

^I was wondering a little over what you 
were saying, I believe.' 

^ Does it not strike you I am right ? ' 

* I never thought about it. Yes, I fancy he 
does give one that impression ; it had not 
occurred to me before.' 
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* I am certain of it, ' said her mother. * What 
a mistake a woman would make in marrying 
him I He would try to think he had forgotten 
that other, but she would always come between. 
Bah ! I detest that sort of constancy.' 

*I should say any woman would if she 
happened to be the wife and obliged to suffer 
therefrom,' said Hilda. * A man would do a 
very wicked thing who married under such 
circumstances.' 

* Yes, and I believe he is too honest and 
true to run the risk — only men are so selfish,' 
sighed Katey. * There, I have philosophized 
till I am sleepy — ^play, and let me doze.' 

Hilda obeyed, and as Katey turned her face 
from the light she thought, — 

* The child is so sensible and wise that she 
will remember this. I don't believe in lectures, 
I always hated them when I was a girl. I 
may not be a Solomon in petticoats, and 
goodness knows I do not wish to be, but I'll 
wager that I prove just as efficient a guardian 
as if I were prim and disagreeable.' 

By the time the little woman had finished 
her siesta — a matter of more importance in 
these days than she was willing to admit, for 
since her health had become really delicate 
she was much less inclined to dorloter herself 
than when she had been really strong and 
well — the three gentlemen appeared. The 
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evening passed as pleasantly as the dinner 
had done, and when Lascelles found himself 
again in his solitary lodgings he fairly won- 
dered that he could so completely have for- 
gotten the gloom and suffering which dining 
the past weeks had preyed upon him with 
such dismal persistency. 

' We shall expect you to visit us constantly/ 
the colonel said, in his hearty, genial fashion, 
as Lascelles was taking leave. * Tell him so, 
Katey ; lay your commands on him.' 

* He will be a bold man if he ventures to 
dispute them,' said Bentley. 

* And you are an impertinent one to hint 
that he might feel inclined,' returned Katey. 

* What shocking things you say I ' 

* Oh, no,' replied he ; ^ I think very ill of 
my new acquaintance — it is a matter of 
duty — but not so bad as that,' and he shook 
Lascelles's hand with a cordiality which proved 
conclusively to the Morrisons that Julian 
had produced an unusually favourable impres- 
sion upon him, a fact upon which later the 
colonel and his wife congratulated each other, 
as they both had a strong fancy for Lascelles, 
and were in the habit of deferring greatly to 
Mr. Bentley's judgment. 

* Am I glad to see him ? ' thought Hilda, 
as she sat alone that night in her chamber. 

* I cannot tell. Somehow I feel ashamed 
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when I think of Nice and all my nonsensical 
fancies, and all the — ^the pain since. I believe 
Katey was right — ^he has cared for some one 
— so many little things make me think it. 
Well, I do not mean to let his coming make a 
difference in any way, only it is pleasant — I 
have a right to feel that and I will — it is 
pleasant.' 

And Hilda went resolutely to bed and to 
sleep, refusing herseK even the satisfaction of 
that hour's reverie so sweet at her age; so 
dangerous too, sternly practical people tell 
us, — and mayhap they are right: the sweet 
things of this life are, alas, so often dangerous, 
we find. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

HIS SECBET. 

There followed a succession of days which 
were very pleasant to all concerned. Julian 
Lascelles proved a frequent visitor at the 
house. Both men liked him exceedingly, and 
though Mrs. Morrison claimed him as her 
special property she was never sufficiently 
exegeante for her exactions to he other than 
dehghtful. On no occasion were her flirta- 
tions very serious, but she liked to have at 
least one agreeable man at her beck and call. 

* Though there is a thing I like better,' she 
declared, frankly, when announcing her weak- 
ness to Mr. Bentley. 

* And what is that ? ' he asked. 

* To have haK-a-dozen,' she answered, and 
then laughed merrily when he tried to look 
disapproval of such sentiments. *You are 
afraid I shall contaminate Hilda,' she added ; 
*but there is no danger. We reverse the 
natural position of affairs — Hilda is the 
guardian and I am the heedless small person 
who receives the lectures,' 
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'To which you never pay any attention/ 
said Hilda. 

* Of course not ! Who ever does ? ' returned 
Katey. ' But you ease your conscience and 
so does my Bentley, that is one comfort, though 
the colonel and I do remain as weak and 
frivolous as ever in spite of the benefit of your 
example.' 

* And we mean to,' said the colonel, ' to the 
end of the chapter. ' One Solon is enough in 
a house, and one Minerva, eh, Hilda ? ' 

* At least you need not give me so ugly a 
name,' she said. 

The slight restraint and cloud which the 
colonel's first disappointment had brought 
between him and Hilda, threatening in a 
measure to separate them in spite of their 
mutual affection, had completely disappeared. 
Morrison was too just and clear-sighted to 
visit any displeasure upon her, when the 
earhest moments of masculine irritation were 
over, though his regret went deeper than the 
girl could imagine. Perhaps for a little while 
after Lascelles's arrival the colonel watched his 
daughter narrowly to discover if her acquaint- 
ance with him could have had anything to do 
with her decision in regard to Charles, but he 
soon settled down upon his wife's conviction 
that suspicions in that quarter would be 
wasted. 
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Katey told him of her conversation with 
Hilda the first night Lascelles appeared at 
the house, and he was as well content as she 
with the result of her attempts. 

* Hilda is as transparent as glass,' the Kttle 
lady said ; * she could not have hidden it from 
me if she had had any feeling for the man 
beyond friendship.' 

The colonel acquiesced heartily, and Mr. 
Bentley, though he agreed with their verdict 
in regard to Hilda's sentiments, smiled secretly 
at the complacency with which the pair 
decided that they understood so thoroughly 
their daughter's nature, which, with his know- 
ledge of character, he plainly saw was a sealed 
book to both. 

However, this decision kept aloof any dis- 
turbing element in the general satisfaction 
afforded by Lascelles's companionship. When 
the days were fine they used to make excur- 
sions — Mr. Bentley and Lascelles accompany- 
ing Hilda on horseback, while the colonel and 
his wife drove- Perhaps those were among 
the pleasantest hours Hilda spent in his 
society, for, though he talked rather more to 
Mr. Bentley than he did to her, at least the 
subjects were such as interested her deeply, 
and she enjoyed their tilts and arguments with 
a zest which both appreciated ; which naturally 
greatly added to their satisfaction ; for no man 
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was ever misogynist enongli not to be pleased at 
havingayoung, and pretty woman for a listener. 

Then there were long, gay evenings at 
home, pleasant mornings : and gradually 
Lascelles slid into the sort of intimacy in the 
house which grows up so unconsciously 
among people with kindred tastes and sym- 
pathies when thrown together in a dull 
place. It sometimes happened that, when he 
came during the day, the colonel and his 
friend would be occupied about some business 
which engrossed them at this season. Mrs. 
Morrison (still forced into self-indulgence, 
though gradually gaining strength as time 
went on) would not be dressed, and Hilda 
would be sent to entertain him until the others 
were at liberty. Even rigid old-fashioned Mr. 
Bentley had grown to regard Lascelles as so 
intimate a friend, that it never occurred to him 
to object to such freedom — as he would have 
been very likely to doin the case of another man. 

It is to be said for Julian LasceUes that he 
was in every way worthy of the confidence 
reposed in him. Had Hilda been a younger 
sister, his conversation and conduct could not 
have been more carefully guarded, more com- 
pletely free from any shadow of gallantry or 
approach to flirtation. 

At first he acted in obedience to one of the 
rules of his life ; later, he cautiously weighed 
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every word and look, because he came to 
regard Hilda with different feeUngs from 
those which had animated him during the 
days of their acquaintance in Nice. 

He recognised in her a host of admirable 
qualities, which would ripen into perfection 
as she went on to womanhood ; she was full 
of beautiful capabilities ; her face possessed a 
loveliness beyond its girlish charm from the 
promise of beauty it contained, — so her 
mind was interesting from the same promise 
of development which grew and blossomed 
every day. 

The time came when he said to himself 
that Fate had been hard in not leaving him 
his heart free to try and win the love of a 
nature like this. Still more, the time came 
when he asked himself whether, if it should 
be possible for him to win her, he would not 
be doing the best for his own thwarted life in 
so doing. 

He was not that meanest of God's creatures, 
a man given to thinking himself irresistible 
with women, but he knew that at her age the 
need of loving and being loved is strong ; that 
it is natural for early youth to build up an 
idol from the necessity of hero-worship which 
exists in the soul at that season. 

No greater proof of the truth of this could 
be given than the melancholy instances we' 
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have all so often had before our eyes of youth 
bowing down to false idols, investing them 
with a halo which comes from its own purity, 
so dazzled by the light from within that it is 
unable to see the base clay transmuted for the 
time into gold by that ideal radiance which its 
own fancy has created. 

Knowing this truth — from one point of view 
a sad and solemn one — ^Lascelles could not be 
accused of vanity when he contemplated the 
possibility of making for himself a place in the 
girl's heart without much diflSculty ; arguing, 
as he did, on the general principle, not the 
special case. 

That she cared for him other than as a 
friend he never dreamed; but he grew to 
think that it might be very sweet to receive 
from her a feeling which should go far beyond 
such caring. He was alone in the world — 
tired — sore at heart — enraged with himself 
because he could not wrench from his mind 
the memory of a love which could have no 
fruition, which his worldly judgment (no matter 
how much some silly intuition might pronounce 
against the harsh decree) told him was perhaps, 
nay, probably, even, lavished upon an unworthy 
object. 

Tired, sore at heart, angry with himself, 
and life, and Fate ! In such a strait many a 
man, meeting a girl like Hilda, would without 
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hesitation have rested in the sunshine of her 
presence, selfishly claimed hex love and devo- 
tion, because it might help to while him into 
forgetfulness of his own pain, utterly careless 
of the misery he might bring upon that young 
soul — the blackest woe which can overtake a 
woman — of Uving to know that between her 
and her husband's soul stands another woman's 
memory, casting a shadow so terrible across 
her own life that only the light of a world 
beyond can efface its horror. 

Some women, under such pangs, go mad, 
and snatch at any relief or retribution, though 
its seizing may be ruin to their souls here and 
hereafter; weaker natures succumb and die; 
there are still others who freeze slowly into 
stone ; others still who suffer — suffer, bearing 
patiently the load, too patient even to weary 
God with prayers for release. 

Julian Lascelles could not be guilty of the 
sin of making such suffering a possibiHty in 
the future of that young girl. Sometimes he 
used to wonder, in his odd, analytical fashion, 
into which form of woman such misery would 
transform Hilda, then would he be shocked at 
his own hardness that even in fancy he could 
expose her to similar thoughts. 

He vowed that no error or wrong on his 
part should ever make such trouble possible. 
Unless the time came that he could love her — 
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love her with his whole hearty though perhaps 
an entirely different affection from the absorb- 
ing dream which had burned up the freshness 
of his last years of youth like a flame — he 
would never risk her happiness by trying to 
bring her soul near his- 

And Hilda ? 

When Julian Lascelles again appeared so 
unexpectedly she had been troubled and con- 
fused — afraid of herself. Young as she was, 
girHsh in many ways as befitted her age, she 
was too strong and proud to accept his com- 
panionship without reflection, as she had done 
during those weeks in Nice, when he first 
crossed the dreamy quiet of her life. 

She had received a bitter lesson, and one 
which she could not forget, for it had humi- 
liated her in her own eyes. But if the girlish 
dream into which she so unconsciously strayed 
could ever have grown into a deep, real senti- 
ment under favourable opportunities, the 
mortification caused by her own weakness — 
the severe blow to her pride — her sense of 
maidenly modesty, had rendered such con- 
summation impossible now. Before Julian 
Lascelles had been long with them Hilda was 
able to acknowledge this to herseK, to feel 
that it was wholly true, and to rejoice thereat. 
She admired his talents, prized his friendship, 
but she had no other sentiment toward him. 
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She could even go so far as to believe that 
the weariness and unrest of the past weeks 
had no connection with him save so far as 
shame over her brief romantic folly went. 
It is very possible that her mother's conver- 
sation on the night of his arrival helped Hilda 
more than she was herself aware, to arrive at 
this comfortable state of mind. 

That idea of his heart being filled with 
some bitter memory, occupied by the ghost of 
some lost idol, never left the girl, and as she 
grew to know him more intimately a thousand 
trifles strengthened the belief. The credence 
gave her a great sympathy for him, but with 
Hilda's peculiar character it would of itself 
have been enough to put to flight any poetical 
dream in which he might have had a part. 
She was not a woman to content herself with 
the shattered fragments of any man's affec- 
tion, however much care he might take to 
piece them together, or be willing to accept a 
place in a heart where her sovereignty could 
run the risk of dispute even from a memory. 

Lascelles had ordered some boxes which 
contained books he wanted sent to Geneva 
from Italy, and by a mistake of his agent 
several pictures he had purchased out of one 
of the old Venetian galleries were sent too, 
instead of being despatched directly to Paris 
as he had intended. 
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He chanced to mention this to Mrs. Mor- 
rison, and with her usual craving for small 
excitements, she insisted that the paintings 
should be unpacked in order that she might 
see them. Nobody ever dreamed of opposing 
a whim of hers, so Lascelles had the pictures 
arranged on easels in his rooms, opened a 
great box of Eastern treasures which he pos- 
sessed, and invited the party to breakfast one 
day in order to examine them. 

* This is the bachelor loneliness and desola- 
tion he talks about in such a moving way ! ' 
cried Katey, as she entered. ' Why, he 
nearly brought tears to my eyes the other 
night! Upon my word, Mr. Lascelles, it is 
shameful to excite people's sympathies under 
such horribly false pretences ; there ought to 
be a law against it.' 

* Commend me to an American for making 
himseK comfortable,' added Mr. Bentley. 

The rooms certainly looked as little like 
hotel apartments as could well be imagined ; 
and the pictures and rich draperies Lascelles 
had uneaythed gave the salons rather the 
appearance of the studio of some artistwealthj 
enough to be able to gratify any caprice of hib 
fancy. 

*And somehow,' said Katey, ^if Hilda and 
that Bentley did not look so deadly respect- 
able there would be a flavour of impropriety 
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in coming here quite delightful to my youthful 
and inexperienced mind.' 

' Then I suppose I do not look respectable ? ' 
said the colonel. 

' Certainly not— I'd disown you if you did.' 

'Appearances may be deceitful/ added 
Bentley, 'but not to that extreme, my dear 
colonel.' 

' I wonder you did not take the whole hotel, 
Mr. Lascelles,' said Hilda, as they walked 
about the different rooms* ' Two salons^ not 
to mention all the rest. I trust at least you 
are not gene here.' 

'I was forced into magnificence,' Lascelles 
explained. ' The hotel was full when I came. 
I had either to content myseK with a den at the 
top of the house or install myself in this apart- 
ment, which the landlord refused to divide.' 

' Oh, be bold enough to admit your sins and 
follies,' said Bentley. 

' And I beUeve he had the rooms fitted up 
expressly for his benefit,' cried Katey. 
' There's a blue boudoir, as I am a Living 
woman, — and I who had been giving him 
my sympathy ! ' 

' I am guUtless,' laughed Lascelles. ' The 
suite was furnished in the autumn for some 
Russian princess ' 

' Shall we be presented ? ' interrupted Mrs. 
Morrison. 
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* I am sorry to say that not even her ghost 
haunts the place. She went off to Paris last 
month, and I merely inherit her grandeur/ 
replied Lascelles. * You see, Mrs. Morrison, I 
am to be pitied after all — the size of the place 
only gives the more room for being lonesome/ 

*And the blue boudoir is a special aggra- 
vation,' said Katey. 

* Only that now I shall be able to remem- 
ber you have sat in it,' returned Lascelles 
with mock gallantry. 

The pictures were duly admired ; Mrs. Mor- 
rison was in ecstasies over the marvels Las- 
celles had picked up during his Eastern 
wanderings ; and they had a delightful break- 
fast, with everybody in spirits equal to the 
occasion. 

Later, as the gentlemen sat smoking, and 
Mrs. Morrison herself indulging in a dainty 
cigarette, for the express pleasure, as she 
avowed, of horrifying Mr. Bentley, Hilda 
went back into the boudoir to enjoy in quiet a 
collection of water-colour sketches which she 
had espied in a portfolio. 

The greater portion of these were the work 
of a professional artist whose name was well 
known to Hilda, but at last she came upon a 
number to which Lascelles's initials were 
attached, so admirably executed that they 
fairly rivalled the productions of the Royal 
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Academician among which they found a place. 
They were there by accident, Hilda felt certain, 
knowing the man as she did, for no one in the 
world could be less given than he to display, 
or the intention of pitting his talent against 
that of acknowledged merit, which might have 
induced a vain person to mingle the designs 
in that fashion. 

These sketches were all reminiscences of 
his Eastern journey — that experience of which 
Hilda had noticed he spoke so rarely, but 
when he did speak, with a lingering fondness, 
which made her connect that season with the 
romance she had woven for his past life and 
accepted in her mind as an established truth 
as much as if the story had been revealed by 
his own lips. 

There was a sunset in the great desert, with 
the long glow of orange light against the 
horizon wonderfully rendered — a solitary figure 
in the middle distance, somehow giving an air 
of such intense loneliness to the scene that 
Hilda CO aid fancy Lascelles having stood 
there oppressed by the gloom of some recent 
and terrible sorrow when he transcribed 
the view. 

There was a noonday halt, with the tents 
spread in the white glory of the sun ; outside, 
the Arabs lying tranquilly asleep in the blaze, 
or gathered in a group about one of their 
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companions, who was evidently relating some 
marvellous tale to while away their hour of 
rest — ^faces and attitudes so admirably done 
that the picture told its own story. An oasis, 
brightened by the Ught of the late after- 
noon — ^the camels drinking at the fountaia — 
the voyagers under the stately palm trees, 
while the Arabs disposed matters for the 
night's repose. A knot of Egyptian children 
with their wonderful black eyes, whose languid 
mystery looked like a shadow from the mighty 
story of the Fiastem past. A woman at a well, 
with a cruche poised upon her head, and 
a man in flowing robes approaching her — 
Eachael and Jacob mayhap, for once within 
the spell of the land of dead prophecies, there 
is no sense of time left — past and present 
mingle in one grand melancholy whole. 

Then Hilda was roused out of her dreams 
by the sight of a new design. A view of the 
interior court of a Damascus house. Beside 
a fountain in the centre a woman reclined 
upon a low couch. One hand held a book, 
and the other drooped caressingly against 
the head of a noble hound, whose eyes were 
raised to his mistress's face with an expression 
positively human in its aflfection and intelli- 
gence. 

But it was plain that the lady had forgotten 
both her favourite and the volume before her, 
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that her thoughts had strayed far from the 
present, away into some world of fancy and 
dreams. 

Hilda uttered a little cry — she was looking 
at the portrait of Madelaine Jastram. The 
likeness was perfect. Hilda remembered so 
well that wistful, sad expression of patience 
in the beautiful eyes, that melancholy pride 
of the perfect mouth. Her thoughts went 
back to every incident of her brief acquaint- 
ance with the woman, as they had so often 
during the past weeks. The name was never 
spoken in her presence ; and no allusion ever 
made to that dreadful day in Nice ; but her 
parents and Mr. Bentley erred greatly if they 
hoped that time had in the sUghtest degree 
dissipated the influence which Madelaine had 
acquired over her. 

She was sitting with her eyes rivetted upon 
the sketch, and thinking so intently, that she 
did not perceive Lascelles' entrance till he 
was close to the table. He saw several of his 
own productions, and said quickly, almost 
with annoyance, — 

' I forgot that those things of mine had got 
among Ralston's work: you must think me 
conceited enough to have put mine by his.' 

* Yours are beautifully done,' she answered, 
absently. 

* What have you there ? ' he asked. 
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He went round to the other side of the 
table as he spoke, and leaned over her to 
look^ She heard him give a quick, deep 
breath, but he said quietly, — 

* I did not know that sketch was there.' 

* How lovely she is ! ' Hilda said, almost in 
a whisper. 

* You recognize it ? ' 

* It is perfect. Oh, the beautiful face ! the 
marvellous eyes — so lovely — so lovely I * 

Madelaine Jastram's name had not been 
mentioned between them. Lascelles had only 
been too thankful that the Morrisons and their 
daughter utterly ignored any recollection of 
the ill-fated woman, or the least allusion to 
the meeting in Nice. 

But at this moment Hilda was too strongly 
moved to remember Mr. Bentley's counsel 
never so much as to ask a question in regard 
to her, or in any way to advert to that brief, 
unfortunate acquaintance. 

For some instants both she and Lascelles 
remained silently gazing at the picture. Hilda 
asked suddenly, — 

* Do you know where she is ? * 

He did not answer for a little, then he 
said in an odd, hard voice, — 

' No ; she left Nice some time since, that is 
all I know.' 

' I would give the world to hear,' she said. 
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eagerly. *It was so hard that she should be 
driven away from the refuge she had found, 
— so hard, so cruel ! Oh, why could they not 
let her alone ? ' 
He did not speak. 

* You don't believe that the was wicked ? ' 
cried Hilda passionately, unable to restrain 
her excitement. *You cannot look at that 
face and believe it ! Say you do not, Mr. 
Lascelles — ^let me think there is one human 
being to join me in sympathy for her.' 

* God knows I pity her,' he said slowly. 

* And you do not beHeve what they said — 
that — ^that ' 

She broke off with a shudder : it was like 
an insult to the woman to connect even the 
mention of others' evil opinions with her name 
while the eyes of the portrait seemed to fix 
themselves upon her with that pleading 
glance. 

Lascelles was still silent. She turned her 
head quickly towards him with a thrill of in- 
dignation at a sudden thought that his silence 
implied the condemnation all lips expressed. 

There was a mist of tears before her eyes 
as she looked up at him. His were fixed upon 
the picture with an expression she had never 
seen in them before : the colour had faded 
from his cheeks, and she could see his lips 
tremble under his moustache. 
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A sudden conviction struck Hilda, that she 
had unwittingly reached the very heart of 
Julian Lascelles's secret : he had loved, and 
the object of that affection was the original of 
the portrait. 

* No ! ' he exclaimed abruptly, still looking 
at the picture. * No, I do not beUeve ; no 
power should ever make me I ' 

He spoke with a passion which fairly 
startled Hilda, but her keen powers of com- 
prehension made her understand his emotion 
as another listener might have failed to do — 
he was answering and defying the credence 
which circumstances, facts, perhaps his own 
reason and judgment, forced upon him. 

Hilda felt this — ^felt as certainly that she 
knew his story truly as if he had told it in 
words; but the strongest sensation in her mind 
was gratitude — joy to hear the verdict of her 
soul thus asseverated. 

* Ah, thank you ! ' she exclaimed, impul- 
sively stretching out her hand, while the tears 
overflowed her eyes and rolled down her 
cheeks. * You make me so thankful, it is such 
a comfort to hear some one speak like that.' 

He was scarcely less moved than she, as he 
said, — 

* You loved her — you did her justice — God 
bless you ! ' 

In his excitement it did not occur to him 
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what a reveaKng of his secret that exclama- 
tion held, but even later, when he came to 
recall this conversation and remember that he 
must have betrayed himself, he could not 
care : he was glad to think that one person 
in the world understood his feelings and could 
sympathize with them. 

' Indeed, I did love her,* Hilda cried; *I do, 
though I am not even to mention her name ; 
— ^I forgot that, but I do not think I can be 
considered intentionally to have broken my 
promise.' 

' Your promise ? * 

*Yes,' she replied, colouring. *Papa and 
mamma were greatly distressed by what 
happened in Nice.' 

* Of course ; one can imderstand that.* 

*And they knew how much I liked her. 
They called it a fancy, but, Mr. Lascelles, it 
was something deeper than fancy — I shall 
never forget her — I never can I If I were to 
pass the rest of my life without ever seeing 
her she would keep a place in my heart no 
other human being can usurp. It all sounds 
very foolish, I suppose — I knew her so little, 
for so short a time — but that does not make 
any difference.' 

'It does not sound foolish to me,' he an- 
swered; * likes and dislikes, friendships and 
aversions, are not matters of time.' 
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He had sufficiently recovered from his first 
emotion to speak with something of his ordinarj^ 
quietude, but it was a keen pleasure to be able 
to talk of Madelaine Jastram, and it was like 
an added proof to the voice of his heart to hear 
her cause pleaded by the lips of this innocent 
girl. 

' And time cannot change me towards her/ 
Hilda said. ' I can never be anything to her 
— she had told me that before — ^before that 
dreadful morning — but I shall never forget.' 

' She had told you that ? ' 

' Yes ; when we talked in the garden. It 
seems to me now as if she must have had a 
premonition that some new trouble was com- 
ing upon her, as I remember the things she 
said ' 

'Ah,' he interrupted, *I fear her life had 
taught her always to be ready for such 
blows.' 

' It was too hard — ^too cruel ! ' exclaimed 
Hilda. She was about to mention Mr. 
Bentley's share in the exposure of that terrible 
day, but the recollection of what he had said 
to her checked the words. Whatever he had 
done had been performed from a sense of duty, 
— ^he had asked her to believe that. She did, 
and though she still found it difficult to for- 
give, she would not blame him to another. 
* And you do not know where she has gone ? ' 
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she asked, hastily, in order to get away from 
this part of the subject. 
He shook his head, 

* Tell me where you first saw her,* Hilda 
said, pleadingly. 

He told her in a few calm words, but it was 
easy for her vivid fancy to weave the slight 
tale into the romance which it really was. 

' I must put that sketch away,' he said ; ' it 
never was meant even to be among mine — ^to 
be seen by any one.' 

* I would so like a copy.' 
' You may have it.' 

* No ; it would not be right,' she said ; ' I 
should feel as if it were in a way breaking my 
promise.' 

He had seldom admired anything more than 
he did her perfect truth and honesty, seeing 
plainly what a struggle it was for her to reject 
his offer. 

* I suppose we must not even talk of her 
again,' Hilda continued, sadly. *I promised 
that I would not.' 

. ' It could do no good,' he answered, drearily, 
thinking more of himself than her — ' no good.' 
^ But one cannot promise to forget,' she said. 
^ I do not think I need tell anybody what has 
happened to-day ? It would only pain them 
to hear her spoken of. Do you think I ought, 
Mr, LasceHes "> ' 
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' Certainly not ; since your parents feel so 
strongly upon the matter, it would be to dis- 
tress them uselessly.' 

* But you will not think they are hard and 
iinldnd ? They are both so good and gentle.' 

* I am sure of that.' 

* It is only just in this — and you know that 
everything ' 

Hilda broke- down; she could not bear to 
finish her sentence ; it seemed as if she were 
herself arguing against the woman so dear to 
her. 

* Goes to support their judgment,' Lascelles 
continued. * Yes, I know that ; but it changes 
nothing — ^nothing. ' 

* Ah,' said Hilda, 4t will always be such a 
pleasure to me to remember this morning — to 
know that you think of her as I do.' 

* And to me,' he answered. 

* But you will see her again sometime — ^no 
one can forbid you. Oh, I envy you the 
happiness.' 

*Do not envy me any happiness,' he said, 
sadly. ' No, I am not likely to see her again.' 

Hilda looked an inquiry she did not venture 
to speak. 

'Because she has forbidden me,' he con- 
tinued, quickly. ' I am o keep my life aloof 
from hers— and make what I can of it,' he 
added to himself; but low as the words were 
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uttered, Hilda caught them, though her deli- 
cate intuitions warned her to give no sign of 
having done so. 

She read his secret so clearly, that she 
longed to say something which might hold a 
ray of comfort or hope. 

*It may all change some day,' she said, 
softly ; * it may all be cleared up.' 

' Perhaps so,' he answered, moodily ; ' when 
the truth will come too late.' 

*It can never come too late,' Hilda said, 
gently. 

^ No, you are right,' he replied, more cheer- 
fully ; ' you make me ashamed of my lack of 
faith.' 

*And hers never fails,' continued Hilda. 
' Oh, it was so beautiful to see that when she 
talked to me. ^^ My share of trouble," she 
said, ^' only my share." ' 

^Ah, it might be satisfactory if we could 
have it explained why some people's share 
must be so much greater than their neigh- 
bours' ! ' he exclaimed, with a sudden bitter- 
ness, such as so often troubles all of us when 
we wonder over the inscrutable decrees of 
Providence. 

'Yes; but you know we are told that the 
soul is made perfect through suffering,' she 
said. 'It sounds a poor consolation, yet I 
think she is able to find peace in the thought.' 
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* Let us hope so, — God grant it ! ' he fairly 
groaned. 

* It must he, else she could not support her 
life with the patience she shows,' returned 
Hilda, feeling, out of her womanly tenderness, 
that anything which could help him to think 
that Madelaine had any aid amid the dismal 
night of her existence would hring him a kind 
of comfort just for her sake. 

She saw that his composure was so sorely 
shaken he had great difficulty to speak or 
listen. She rose, and once more extended 
her hand toward him, saying, — 

* Though we may not talk like this again, 
I shall always he glad to rememher to-day. I 
shall feel now that we are real, true friends, 
Mr. Lascelles.' 

He grasped her hand warmly for an instant, 
then she drew it away and left the room in 
silence. 

Later, when he reviewed that morning's 
talk, he knew that Hilda had penetrated his 
secret, but he could not be sorry ; and Hilda 
knew now for a certainty — and rejoiced in the 
knowledge — that she had spoken the exact 
truth when she told Julian Lascelles that she 
was his friend : probe her heart as she might, 
there was not a hidden sentiment to miUtate 
against her words or cause her pain. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

IN THE PERFOBMANOE OF DUTY. 

The conversation of that morning naturally 
helped Hilda and Lascelles far on in their 
friendly intimacy, though the subject was 
never renewed. They felt they had a mutual 
object of strong interest, and nothing is a 
greater aid towards making two people satisfied 
that they really know and understand each 
other. 

Once that she had divined his story, Hilda 
regarded him from an entirely different stand- 
point, and the more she comprehended his 
character the more she admired him, admit- 
ting to herself at last that, if any man could 
be worthy of Madelaine Jastram's love, he was, 
both in point of intellect and goodness of 
heart. 

In spite of his habitual cheerfulness, his 
kindly interest in the aims of others, he was 
a sorrowful, disappointed man; she could 
see this, and the knowledge drew the sym- 
pathies of her earnest, generous nature still 
closer towards him. 
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Hilda's society became a great comfort and 
rest to Lascelles ; it was a never-ceasing 
pleasure to remember that one pure heart 
loved and believed in the unfortunate woman 
to whom his whole soul had gone out. He 
had ceased to torment himself with the old 
doubts ; once ag-ain he cast them aside as an 
insult to himself as well as to her. He 
reahzed that nothing — ^neither separation nor 
time — could ever weaken that love, and he 
told his heart that even to suffer and bear for 
Madelaine's sake was a nobler fate than to 
attempt to put her image from his mind, per- 
haps try to content himself, as so many 
sorrowing men and women do, with some pale 
reflex of affection for another. 

The colonel and Mr. Bentley were so fully 
decided that Lascelles had not, and never 
could in any way, trouble their wishes for 
Hilda's future, that with true masculine 
heaviness of intellect they put the matter 
completely from their minds, and would have 
remained as blind as bats though a courtship 
between the pair had gone on directly under 
their eyes. 

But Mistress Katey was much too change- 
able and restless to remain satisfied with an 
opinion just because she happened to have 
had unlimited faith therein last month or last 
week. She perceived plainly enough the 
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intimacy into which Hilda and Lascelles had 
drifted, though it puzzled her exceedingly. 
She set herself artfully to work to discover 
the state of Hilda's feelings, but was obliged 
to confess that there was not the slightest 
sign of the girl's entertaining other than a 
frank, confidential friendship for him, which 
could no more grow into love than if he had 
been an elder brother. 

But it would be most unfortunate if Las- 
celles should allow his fancy to wile him 
into a tenderness for Hilda which might cause 
him pain. Katey liked him exceedingly, in 
spite of his lack of tendency towards flirtation, 
and it occurred to her that it would be posi- 
tively ungenerous to let him run such risk and 
sit quietly by. 

* Propinquity counts for so much with men,' 
thought the acute little woman, * they drift so 
easily into what they call love. Just because 
he has had a broken idol, and all that sort of 
thing — for I am sure he has gone through a 
tremendous romance of some kind — ^he would 
be in the mood to be attracted by a girl of 
Hilda's age.' 

As soon as this idea gained possession of 
her brain, Katey watched him Uke a lynx. 
He certainly did show a daily increasing plea- 
sure in Hilda's society; an attention to her 
sUghtest wish or opinion which really looked 
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ominous, and it was^remarked, too, by other 
people ; for just at the time that Katey had 
begun to fret herself into a fever of anxiety 
on his account, old Madame D'Arcy, one of her 
few intimates, spoke jestingly to her of the 
conquest Hilda had made. 

* Good gracious, no ! ' said Katey ; * nothing 
of the kind ; he is my victim, not Hilda's.' 
. But madame only shook her head and smiled, 
contenting herself with the utterance of the 
new and original remark that time would 
show, repeating it so often, and shaking her 
frizzed white curls with an air of such supreme 
wisdom, that she irritated poor Mrs. Morrison 
so sorely that it required a powerful effort to 
keep from a bodily assault upon the ancient 
dame. 

Presently the aggravating old woman — all 
the more aggravating because nothing could 
have been further from her mind than an 
intention to teaze — grew tired of reiterating 
her formula and diverged to another branch of 
the subject, hinting sweetly that he was not a 
man towards whom any girl would be likely to 
remain indifferent. This was more than Katey 
could bear, and she almost snubbed the old 
lady, who again took refuge in that axiom in 
regard to the workings of time. When she 
had gone, Katey nearly cried from sheer ner- 
vousness and vexation, and that day at dinner 
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irreverently spoke of lier visitor as an addle- 
pated cockatoo, to the astonishment of h&t 
family, as they knew she had a sincere esteem 
for madame, and the colonel's polite surprise 
at her outburst was an additional aggravation 
to Mrs. Morrison. 

She had been perfectly satisfied in regard 
to Hilda's peace; but even this faith was 
somewhat disturbed by her nervous anxiety, 
and she tormented herself with the idea of 
the dreadful consequences in case she had 
acted unwisely in throwing the pair so much 
together. To have Hilda and Lascelles float 
into a romance would be nearly as disastrous 
as sitting by to see either of their hearts 
broken. The colonel would blame her, and 
she should never forgive herself. Hilda was 
to love and marry Charley Seaforth — ^poor 
Charley ! Katey mentally declared, that 
with all Mr. Lascelles's talents and elegance, 
Charley's peace and wishes were a thousand 
times more important. They had loved 
Charley all his life, and the settled plans of 
years — made by the parents as far back as the 
days when Hilda and he were children — could 
not be upset at this late hour on any account. 

Katey would have been ready to banish 
Mr. Lascelles to the antipodes, much as she 
enjoyed his companionship, if his presence 
held a possibihty of bringing about such a 
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catastrophe. Fortunately for her repose she 
was soon able to get back to the certainty that 
Hilda at least was in no danger, and ran a^s 
little risk of indulging in a romantic sentiment 
towards Lascelles as if he had been a stone 
image. 

The colonel had received a telegram from 
Seaforth, announcing his arrival in AustraKa, 
and just at the time that Katey's fears had 
reached such a pitch she found it difficult to 
keep from unwise confidence either to her 
husband or Mr. Bentley, the Kttle household 
was excited by the reading of a telegraphic 
despatch in a London paper. 

It was an announcement of the arrival of 
the steamer in which Seaforth was a pas- 
senger ; but there were added a few lines that 
referred to him personally. He had saved the 
life of a little child during the passage ; it had 
fallen overboard, and Seaforth had leaped into 
the sea to rescue it. 

Scarcely a word did Hilda say while the 
trio of her elders were uttering their praises 
of Seaforth ; but hers was a silence so eloquent 
that when Eiatey looked at her pale cheeks 
and flashing eyes she had no mind to reproach 
the girl with indifference. 

*Now that is what I call a providential 
accident,' she said to the colonel, when they 
were alone with Mr. Bentley. ^ Did you notice 
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Hilda's face ? She always was mad over any 
sort of courageous deed — she will make a hero • 
of Charley at once. It is the luckiest thing 
that ever happened. I declare I should like 
to offer the small animal that tumbled into 
the water a handsome present.' 

Her listeners laughed at her way of .putting 
the matter, but they fully agreed with her 
as to the good Charley's courageous act was 
likely to effect in his cause with Hilda, and 
Katey, glad to be relieved from her last doubts, 
rushed into high spirits and talked all manner 
of nonsense. 

^ If it had only occurred to him to scuttle 
the ship, and make arrangements in advance 
to save the crew and passengers himself,' said 
she, ' he would have been an immortal god at 
once ! I daresay Hilda would have gone out 
in the next steamer and married him the 
moment she landed, just to show her admira- 
tion.' 

*I'd scuttle half a dozen ships to bring 
about such a consummation,' cried the colonel, 
with wicked fervour. 

' A sweetly Christian sentiment ! ' observed 
Mr. Bentley, laughing. 

^ I can't help that,' returned the colonel. * I 
have said little about it, but it nearly broke 
my heart to see poor Charley go away as he 
did.' 
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* It will aU end weU,' said Katey ; ^ I told 
yoTi it would from the first— learn to trust your 
wife, sir.' 

' And, above everything, don't meddle with 
what is beyond mascuHne comprehension — a 
young woman's caprices,' added Bentley. 

*But you see Hilda never was given to 
them— that made the matter more puzzling,' 
observed Morrison. 

*Very well, then she was quite right to 
cultivate a few,' said Katey; *a feminine 
creature without caprices would be an im- 
natural monster.' 

* There is nothing like getting at an honest 
exposition of what the female mind considers 
fitting in a woman,' said Mr. Bentley. 

* I give it for your benefit, my dear Solon, ^ 
replied Katey : * you are just reaching the age 
when a bachelor is liable any day to fall into 
a Romeo spasm, and it is only a kindness to 
teach you something in regard to my sex.' 

^ Yes, I look a likely subject for the tender 
passion,' he said. 

* Looks count for nothing,' returned Katey, 
oracularly. 

^ They might in the lady's eyes — supposing 
there were one in the case.' 

'Bless me!' cried she, 'when you know 
that next to my colonel you are the hand- 
somest man in Europe ! But I can't have 
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you falling in love, Bentley dear — except with 
me, of conrse.' 

' I think I can promise to confine my atten- 
tions to you and Hilda,' he said, laughing. 

Some visitors were announced, and Katey 
left the pair to their own devices for a time. 
But however occupied she might be, she could 
not forget her wish to keep Lascelles from 
trouble or even annoyance. With all her 
faults the little woman was warm-hearted 
and enthusiastic in her attachment for her 
friends. It chanced that on this very day 
she found herself alone with Julian, and he 
unconsciously gave her an opportunity to 
bring up the secret which she had been 
meaning for some time to confide to- him, 
since there was no other way of putting him 
on his guard in case fancy or heart should risk 
being touched by Hilda's grace and youth. 

He had seen the paragraph in the news- 
paper, and spoke of it to her. 

* I remember Mr. Seaforth,' he said; ^he 
used to be often at your house in Nice. I did 
not know him much, but he seemed a splendid 
young fellow.' 

' Oh, our house, wherever we might be, has 
always been ^'home" to Charley,' Mrs. Morrison 
replied. * The colonel was his guardian ; in- 
deed he looks upon Charles almost as his own 
son.' 
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* Ah ! ' Lascelles said, and Katey fencied 
there was a tone of inquiry in his voice. 

The idea disturbed her afresh ; she liked 
Mm so much that it hurt her to think of the 
possibility of giving him pain. But she must 
go on : the more certain she felt that there 
was a chance of his being hurt, the more 
reason for her to persevere in the task she had 
undertaken ; it was the only real kindness she 
could show him. 

*His own son,' repeated Katey, not because 
her quick brains were at a loss to find lan- 
guage, but from hesitation to continue. 

*Yes,* Lascelles said this time, and now 
Katey was confident that his voice gave a 
distinctly rising inflection to the word, and as 
she regarded him more closely she thought he 
looked pale and anxious. Good heavens ! if 
to-day, of all others, it should be that he had 
come to try his fate ! How providential that 
she had been inspired to make her communi- 
cation, and so save him from this mortification. 
Only she had as yet communicated nothing : 
she suddenly remembered that, and recollected 
besides, that even in the wildest flight which 
her fears for Lascelles had taken she had never 
gone beyond fancying him feeHng interest and 
admiration, so she need not work herseK up to 
a pitch of complete desperation by dreading 
that he had come with the firm intention of 
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unbnrthening his heaxt of its secret, either to 
Hilda, else to her, Katey, in the hope that she 
might be induced to act as an intermediary 
or auxiliary. 

And, oh dear! while she was thinking, think- 
ing, and not one of her thoughts in the least 
degree to the purpose, the seconds were pass- 
ing ; and already time enough had elasped since 
he uttered that last inquiring monosyllable to 
make her silence appear strange, and he sitting 
all the while with his penetrating brown eyes 
fixed full upon her, till, if she had not felt sorry 
for him she would have been as sorely irritated 
as by Madame D'Arcy a few days previous. 

Poor Katey, rushing along at lightning 
speed through these meditations, so lost her. 
head, that all she could accomplish in the way 
of speech after her unaccountable silence was 
an echo of his own ejaculation. 

^ Yes,' she said. 

But she was no further advanced toward 
her grand object, for Lascelles went back to 
his opening remark. 

' Ah,' said he again. 

And now, amid the conflict of varying emo- 
tions, a keen exasperation toward him and her 
own stupidity rose so prominent -in Katey 's 
soul, that she longed to shake him and herseK 
too, by way of finding a Httle relief for her 
excited nerves. 
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For the life of her she could not repress the 
word which forced itself to her lips. She knew 
how ridiculous it would sound, she felt angry 
and half demented; but the word would be 
pronounced. 

' Yes,'' said she. 

He looked at her now in positive siu-prise. 
It suddenly occurred to her that he must 
think she was losing her reason, and the idea 
tickled her so that between it and the absurdity 
of the position altogether, she burst into a 
peal of laughter as hearty as it was irre- 
pressible. 

*I have done for myself,' thought Katey; 
'he must think I am as mad as a March 
hare — ^nothing makes any difference now,' 
and she laughed more insanely than ever, 
and increased her nervous cachinnation by 
wondering what he would do in case she had 
hysterics, which she felt coming nearer than 
was pleasant, 

' I wish I could stop laughing,' was all she 
could manage to articulate. 

* Do you ? ' said he ; ^ well, you seem to me 
to be enjoying it,' and he began to laugh too 
from sheer sympathy with her merriment. 

After a while she could wipe her eyes, and 
sit upright and behave like a reasonable 
being, 

*But I don't in the least know what you 
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were laughing at,' said he. ^ Now please tell 
me.' 

^Nothing,' replied Katey, *oiily my own 
stupidity. By the way, it was very impertinent 
of you to laugh at that.' 

'I laughed because you made me,* he 
averred. 

* And very absurd you looked, laughing you 
did not know why,* quoth she. ' Where were 
we?' 

^ You were telling me about Mr. Seaforth ; 
you said he was like a son to the colonel, 
and ' 

* Now, don't say either "ah" or "yes,"' 
interrupted Katey, * else I shall go off again, 
as sure as fate.' 

But she did not laugh; she remembered 
that the communication — if she ever succeeded 
in making it — ^might prove a very serious 
matter to him, and her trouble came back. 

' I think I meant to tell you a little secret,' 
she said, taking firm hold of her courage, lest 
it should utterly escape and leave her helpless 
to finish the task she had undertaken. 

By this time she had forgotten everything 
but her sympathy for Lascelles, and was as 
much troubled as if the fact of his being in 
love with Hilda were an established thing 
and she the unfortunate doomed to tell him 
that he must entertain no hope. 
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* I like little secrets,' said he, pleasantly. 

* And I hate them,' cried Katey with sudden 
vehemence ; ' they are the cause of more 
trouble in the world than anything else.' 

^ Perhaps so,' he replied, still half laughing, 
* but I do not beUeve any of yours could be so 
serious.' 

* I did not mean to tell you any of mine,' 
said she, relapsing into coquetry from sheer 
force of habit, then provoked with herseK for 
her weakness. ^ It is not my secret,' she 
added, almost defiantly, from sheer agitation. 

' Oh, then it loses half its interest,' he said, 
still speaking playfully, though as it seemed 
to Katey with an effort. ' It must in that 
case be either the colonel's or Mr. Seaforth's.' 

* We might have told you in the beginning,' 
she continued, nervously. ' It is not a thing 
to talk about yet, but still to you ' 

She paused ; he was looking at her, perhaps 
with a little wonder again visible in his coun- 
tenance. Katey caught herself thinking, — 

* If he should say " yes " or " ah," I am a 
dead woman ; I know I never could survive it 
— never ! ' 

But he said nothing whatever, and Katey 
was at a loss again. Never in her whole life 
had she. felt so helpless, so gauche — she who 
prided herself upon always being ready for 
any and every emergency, and who was in- 
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deed as a rule fully equal to the occasion 
whatever its importance, and in any mat- 
ter of finesse or delicate diplomacy was 
especially happy. She felt ready to cry out 
to Mr. Lascelles that she never would and 
never could forgive him for having placed her 
in a similar predicament, but luckily re- 
membered that it was not a case in which he 
could be considered to blame, and even if her 
confusion had been in reaHty his fault she 
could not begin by scolding him, since he 
might have need of her full and profound 
sympathy. 

To make matters worse she suddenly recol- 
lected that if Hilda knew she had uttered a 
syllable she should never be pardoned in her 
turn, and might actually counteract all the • 
good effect of Charley's brave exploit. She 
wished heartily that she had left the business 
alone. If Mr. Lascelles was called upon to 
suffer, so much the worse for him; it would 
teach him another time not to fall in love 
with a young lady destined for somebody else ! 
Katey was sadly inconsistent, though quite in 
earnest in her newly rising bitterness, and 
might have left her revelations unfinished, but 
Mr. Lascelles roused himself from his silence, 
and said abruptly, — 

^ You have not told me the secret ! Is it 
the colonel's ? ' 
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* The colonel does not have secrets.' 
^ From you, at least.' 

' Oh dear ! ' cried Katey desperately, * what 
a muddle I am making of the whole thing. 
I shall be cross in a minute.' 

^ Please not with me ! ' 

' WeU then, I'll not ! ' 

* And may I hear the secret ? ' 

^ Oh, it was only — why, yes, I wanted to tell 
you because you have been so nice and kind 
to us all ' 

* Or you have all been to me,' he amended. 

* And we like you so much,' added Katey ; 
' even Mr. Bentley — and you know he is not 
easy to please.' 

^ And I like him,' Lascelles replied, smiling, 
^ though I dare say as he is only a man I 
should have been able to exist without his 
approbation, if I were certain of yom-s and 
Miss Morrison's — ^but to be sure in that case I 
should have been refused it.' 

Here was Hilda flung into the conversation 
at last ! Better to hasten on and have the 
matter over — the fatal truth declared ; because 
now for an instant Katey regarded it as posi- 
tively certain that she was about to break her 
listener's heart. 

* Has Hilda ever spoken to you of him ? ' 
she asked. 

* Oh, she talks a good deal about him.' 
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* Indeed ! ' said Katey, in surprise. 

* She has such unlimited faith in his opinions 
and judgment ' 

' Indeed ! ' interrupted Katey, imable to 
repress the exclamation, though quite aware 
how imbecile it sounded, especially with the 
strong emphasis she laid on the first syllable. 

' Why she seems to consider him as a sort 
of second father ' 

' Oh, good gracious ! ' Katey interrupted 
again, but this time her voice was sharp with 
impatience. ^ You mean Mr. Bentley ? ' 

^ Of course — did not you ? ' 

^ When I have been talking to you about 
Charley Seaforth ! I don't believe you have 
even listened 1 ' she cried, irritably. 

^ Ah,' said he, slowly, * I think I begin to 
comprehend ! The secret you spoke of — and' 
which by the way you do not seem inclined 
to tell me after all — concerns Miss Hilda and 
that young gentleman.' 

And he had foimd the thing out for himself 
— ^her preparation and confusion had been 
wasted — ^wasted in every way, for there was no 
slightest sign of trouble in face or voice. 

Katey came down out of the clouds at once, 
got her senses back, and recovered her usual 
manner as if by magic — she had never felt so 
reHeved in her life. 

^ That is it,' she said ; ' but mind, it really is 
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a secret. There is no engagement — ^nothing 
of that sort ; but Charley has loved her all his 
life, and the colonel and I hope that at last he 
will meet his reward.' 

*He certainly will win a great prize,' re- 
turned Lascelles, * and from what I know of 
Mm, I should say he was as nearly worthy of 
her as any man could be.' 

*He is a noble fellow,' declared Katey. 
Then she began to think how useless it had 
been to say anything about the matter, and a 
vision of Hilda's lofty displeasure rose before 
her eyes if Mr. Lascelles should prove indis- 
creet. * The child never would forgive me if 
she knew I had whispered a syllable,' she added. 

^ She certainly never will know it from me,' 
he said. 

He was as provokingly calm as ever. Katey 
suddenly waxed a little indignant with him, 
because she had worked herself into such a 
fever of anxiety on his account, and all 
uselessly. 

^ I need not have told you,' said she ; ^ I 
dare say you care nothing about us, or our 
hopes and wishes.' 

* Don't you think you are a little unjust to 
me to-day ? ' he asked. ^ You know that I 
do care — ^that I have grown to count you 
ajnong my dearest friends — everything that 
concerns you interests me.' 
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She stretched out her hand in sign of peace. 

^ I believe I am nervous and excitable this 
morning/ said she, ' I dare say it is the weather; 
but I am sorry if I seemed cross with you.' 

^ Not a bit, only you were not just like your 
ordinary self, and I wondered if I could have 
annoyed you in any way/ 

^ What an idea ! ' 

But she spoke somewhat absently ; she was 
thinking how fortunate it was that she had 
betrayed nothing of the doubts and fears that 
had filled her mind ; any such exhibition would 
have rendered herself and Hilda too ridiculous, 
and Katey shivered at the recollection of the 
risk she had run. She mentally decided — 
with a frankness few people would have been 
honest enough to show toward themselves — 
that never in her life had she been so absurd. 
Then the whole thing presented itself to her 
in its comic aspect again, and she nearly 
laughed anew, regretting that it was impossible 
to make either him or HUda enjoy the affair 
by a statement of the facts. 

* Come,' she cried, inspired by the spirit of 
mischief which so frequently took possession 
of her, ^ confidence for confidence ! You have 
never told me the smallest bit of one of your 
mysteries.' 

* But if I have none ? * 

*Ah, my fancy is not brilliant enough to 
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contemplate the possibility of impossibilities/ 
she said, laughing. * You told me the other 
day you were past thirty.' 

* Five years past.' 

* Don't be so horribly exact — ^it is the one 
sign of priggishness you ever show— that and 
your dreadful truthfulness, which is as bad as 
HMa's.' 

* I shall have to cultivate a habit of romanc- 
ing to please you.' 

* Very well, but just now I want the truth I 
About your mysteries ? ' 

* Which I denied possessing.' 

* Bless me, I think you have begun exercis- 
ing your talent for romance ! A man of five- 
and-thirty who had not been in love at least a 
score of times would be an anomaly indeed/ 

* And his love, to my imind, not worth having^ 
in that case.' 

^ Oh dear ! And to what numher would you 
restrict hiTn ? ' 

^I cannot imagine such a thing as second 
love,' he said seriously. 

'But suppose the object is lost, dead, 
whatever you please, do you expect the poor 
lUan to go mourning it all his days ? ' 

* That he could find another object on which 
^^ fix his entire heart, would be to me a proof 
that he had not done so in the first instance, '^ 
Lascelles said. 

VOL. n. 6 
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^ Well, I call that a most uncomfortable 
doctrine,' returned Katey. ' And I suppose if 
you were married, and about to die, you would 
be one of those dreadful people who exact pro- 
mises of their wives as to never marrying again ? ' 

' Well, I must say ' 

^ Don't tell me ! ' broke in Katey, with a 
comical violence, ' I hate those sort of people.' 

^ Good gracious ! Katey, what is the cause 
of this small excitement ? ' cried the colonel, 
as he opened the door. ' How are you, Las- 
celles? Glad to see you. What on earth 
have you been saying to make my Katey so 
energetic ? ' 

^ I don't care — I will say it ! ' cried Katey. 
* If Mr. Lascelles was dying, and had six 
wives, and made them each promise never to 
marry again, I'd repeat it ! I hate that sort 
of disposition, and call it the worst form of 
selfishness.' 

* My dear friend,' said LasceUes, as weU as 
he could speak amid the colonel's shouts of 
laughter and Katey's continued asseverations, 
' under those circumstances I should xm- 
doubtedly bestow a general blessing, and beg 
the ladies to do the best thing possible for 
themselves.' 

* But what is the discussion about ? ' asked 
the colonel. 

^ Oh, Mr. Lascelles has the most unheard of 
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id^as,' said Katey. ^Nobody must love but 
once ' 

^ Fifty times if he can/ parenthesized 
LiasceUes. 

^ And when a man dies, his wife must make 
a kind of moral Suttee of herself.' 

^Pure invention,' Lascelles was heard to 
asseverate. 

* Now,' cried Katey, with increasing energy, 
* when people leave this world, we who are 
left don't demand pledges of them — ^we don't 
lay down rules for their conduct : why should 
they leave regulations for ours ? It is all un- 
just and absurd! They are supposed to be 
disporting themselves about the Elysian Fields 
in a state of consummate bhss ; but we are ex- 
pected to mourn and tear our hair, and support 
existence just for the sad pleasure of carrying 
out their wishes.' 

' Katey,' said the colonel, with mock solem- 
nity, * this tirade means that you are contem- 
plating a second marriage, and wish to prepare 
my ghost therefore in advance.' 

* Your ghost is evidently an Irishman at 
present, whatever he may be hereafter,' pro- 
nounced Katey, amid shrieks of laughter, in 
which her husband and Lascelles joined. 

^ But you have not told me what I am to do 
with my six wives,' the latter said, as soon as 
he could speak intelligibly. 
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* There is no necessity ; women can always 
take care of themselves, if you dreadful men 
will only let them alone.'. 

' Lascelles, I am sure you have been advanc- 
ing atrocious and improper sentiments,' the 
colonel declared. 

He tried to explain, and Katey aided, and 
the three made so much noise and laughed so 
absurdly, that they brought in Hilda and Mr. 
Bentley, just returned from a walk, and who 
professed to be scandalized by the tumult. 

* The police are watching the house,' the 
lawyer vowed. 

' It is all the fault of Mr. Lascelles's six 
wives,' Katey declared. 

There was always a jest after that in regard 
to Julian's apocryphal spouses; but what 
Mistress Katey had cared for at the time had 
been accomplished, — ^the conversation had 
taken a turn, which would prevent his ever 
arriving near any approach to the feeling 
which had been in her mind when she began 
to speak with him, so she was perfectly 
content. 
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CHAPTER V. 

LOOKING RUIN IN THE FACE. 

The weeks went on to May. Even Geneva 
can sometimes contrive to look tolerably 
bright and pleasant at that season, and this 
May promised to be an exceptionally fine one. 

The whole party began in a desultory 
fashion to discuss plans for the summer. It 
Seemed to be a tacitly accepted thing that 
Liascelles was' to keep within reach of the 
little household, and Mr. Bentley had ceased 
to irritate the colonel by any talk of returning 
to England and active life before the autumn 
— ^the time when the doctors had promised 
Mm that complete rest should have rendered 
him fit once more to take up the arduous duties 
in which he deUghted. 

But although he grumbled occasionally over 
the enforced idleness, the elderly man enjoyed 
the quiet spring which formed so complete a 
contrast to his ordinary life. 

* I begin to understand,' he said one day to 
the colonel, ^ how laziness can grow upon one 
till it becomes a sort of second nature.' 
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^ Is that a back-handed slap at me ? ' asked 
his friend. 

* I was not thinking of you at all.' 

* I believe I am rather lazy/ continued the 
colonel ; ^ but some how I am not ashamed of it.' 

' I for one never accused you of being 
ashamed,' said Bentley, in his dry, caustic 
way. 

' Confound your impudence ! ' laughed the 
colonel. * Just hsten to what I wanted to 
say.' 

* What is that French proverb you are fond 
of quoting ? ' '^ The man who excuses himself 
is his own accuser ! " — Something hke that it 
runs — ^the only true thing ever said in French, 
and thank heaven I cannot even put that into 
its native lingo.' 

' One must needs be an Enghshman to take 
pride in ignorance,' retorted the colonel. * I 
say I don't doubt that I am a httle lazy ' 

' Nobody ever disputed the fact io my hear- 
ing,' cut in the lawyer. 

'But I consider that I have earned the 
right,' pursued Morrison, regardless of his 
friend's rapid parenthesis. ' I entered the army 
when I was eighteen, and spent my youth 
fighting Sioux and Florida Indians till I was 
forty'. I conceive that after so much of that 
kind of life a man has earned the right to do 
a httle as he pleases, and so enjoy himself,' 
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* Then you married, when you were old 
enough to know better — though I confess that 
in your case the experiment has answered very 
weU.' 

*I have been a happy man, thank God,' 
rephed the colonel, gravely; *a very happy 
man. There has been but one break — the 
years of our terrible war, when duty called me 
to my post again ; but they are long over, and 
that very break makes me prize the rest and 
peace still more dearly.' 

Bentley leaned forward, and laid his hand 
on the colonel's arm, saying, — 

* You are the best man I ever knew — ^that's 
all I can say for you — the best man I ever 
knew.' 

* Pooh I ' said the colonel ; and then for a 
space they both smoked on in silence, inclined 
to be ashamed of having come so near any 
show of emotion, as is the habit of men of 
the Anglo-Saxon race— goodness knows why, 
since to be capable of such weakness after five- 
and-thirty always seems to me a thing of which 
a man might, on the contrary, well be proud. 

While they sat there talking, Louis entered 
with a pile of letters and newspapers which 
had just been sent from the banker's. 

* Any letters for me ? ' Mr. Bentley asked. 
*No, monsieur — only papers,' replied the 

man, in an odd attempt at English. 
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He laid several journals on the table before 
Mr. Bentley ; passed on, and put a package of 
letters down by his master. 

* Then I'll see what news is stirring while 
you read your correspondence, colonel,' said 
the lawyer, as the servant retired. 

* Just so,' returned his friend, absently, hav- 
ing already taken up his first letter. 

Mr. Bentley unfolded the Times^ and was 
speedily immersed in the Parliamentary pro- 
ceedings. The colonel — a methodical man, 
like any old soldier — ^took up his letters in 
regular rotation, and read each one delibe- 
rately through before so much as glancing at 
the envelope of the next. 

^ He made rather slow work of it, for a fanci- 
ful new eyeglass his little tyrant of a wife 
had insisted upon his wearing of late, instead 
of the honest, old-fashioned spectacles, which 
were a stay and comfort to his soul, kept slid- 
ing off his nose in an aggravating fashion at 
the very instant when he had reached the 
most interesting part of each letter in turn. 

* Bless the beastly thing ! ' muttered the 
colonel, as he adjusted the glass for the tenth 
time, but stiU refraining from seeking his 
beloved spectacles, because, if Katey chanced 
to return from her drive and find his proboscis 
latticed therewith, her feelings would be hurt. 

But Mr. Bentley did not listen. He had 
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turned a page of the bulky newspaper ; his 
eye had been caught by a paragraph which 
lie was reading eagerly, while his ruddy face 
had turned quite white with a sort of angry 
trouble. 

The colonel finished the fourth letter — picked 
tip the last. 

' Hallo ! ' he said. ' A telegram ? ' 

Mr. Bentley did not hear. He was reading 
as intently as if every faculty of his soul had 
concentrated itseK in the effort to understand 
the paragraph at which he stared so eagerly. 

Suddenly he was roused by a low groan; 
He looked up now. The colonel had fallen 
back in his chair; his sallow face was livid, 
and his great boyish blue eyes were fairly 
black with pain and excitement. 

* Good God ! what is it ? ' cried Mr. 
Bentley. ^I have just read in this con- 
founded journal ' 

^ Then it is known already,' interrupted the 
colonel. ^Give me the paper. Here is the 
telegram. All it says is, ^' Bostwick and 
James have failed. Come back by next 
steamer. Will find a letter at Liverpool." ' 

He had risen as he spoke. He threw the 
telegram on the table, and tried to snatch the 
newspaper. 

* Wait,' said Mr. Bentley; *it is not that I 
read — nothing about your business.' 
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' What then ? ' 

' Wait ! Your men have failed- 



* Yes ; and it is ruin to me — ruin ! ' 

He sank down in a chair near Bentley. 
The two men stared in each other's faces for 
a second in silence. 

* It can't be/ said Mr. Bentley. * Some 
temporary embarrassment ' 

*Let us try and hope so,' groaned the 
colonel. ^ My poor wife— my little Hilda ! ' 

Another silence, during which Bentley's 
hand stretched out and grasped his friend's, 

* I can't sit here doing nothing ! ' exclaimed 
the colonel. * I must get to England in time 
for the first steamer. To-day is Tuesday. If 
I start to-morrow morning, I shall be in 
Liverpool by Saturday — just in time.' 

^ A.nd I must go to England,' Bentley said. 

* You can do me no good. Stop here with 
the women, for God's sake ! I can't take 
them — can't even teU them the worst ! ' 
pleaded the colonel. 

' I must go to England,' repeated Mr. Bent- 
ley, in a hollow voice. ' No wonder they say 
misfortunes never come singly. Kead that.' 

He spread the newspaper on the table, and 
put his finger upon the paragraph which had 
startled him. The colonel bent over it. 

^ I can't see,' he said, almost fretfully. ' I 
am half blind and deaf, I think. Read it to me.' 
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Mr. Bentley took the journal again, and in 
a low voice, which sounded fairly harsh from 
the effort he made to keep it firm, began the 
article. 

^ Our readers will not have forgotten a letter 
we published a few weeks since from a corres- 
pondent in Nice, giving the details of an expose 
which caused a great excitement in that 
favourite winter resort of strangers. The 
notorious Adelaide Mandeville, for so many 
years believed dead, was discovered to be 
living there under an assumed name, having 
succeeded by some artfully concocted tale in 
winning the acquaintance and confidence of 
many among the most influential members of 
the heau monde. She was living surrounded 
by every evidence of great wealth, though it 
is, well known that the divorce suit instituted 
by the injured husband whose name she had 
dishonoured, left her only a reasonable com- 
petency — ^that even this sum was never claimed 
by her. From what source the wealth of 
which she proves now to be mistress has 
accrued remains only a matter of conjecture,* 
and the varied reports in connection therewith 
are not stories to repeat here. We only make 
this mention of her name — much better con- 
signed to oblivion — on account of a new com- 
plication which threatens in regard to a matter 
wherein it would appear probable that she 
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has been a prime mover, though as to the fact 
we are not prepared to make any statement. 
The late Mr. Mandeville went to Greece, and 
died there ; his only child was reported to 
have died a few months before his own decease. 
Lately a large fortmie has been claimed by 
certain relatives — ^his natural heirs since he 
left no issue. Now comes the remarkable 
portion of the story. Information is said to 
have reached the lawyers that the child of 
Edward Mandeville is living — ^will be produced 
in due season — and the relatives are warned 
against pursuing their claim. 

^ Is th^re truth at the bottom, or is it a plot 
on the part of this woman to secure the for- 
tune to herseK by producing a false heir 
supported by hired evidence to carry out her 
designs ? ' 

Mr. Bentley let the paper drop upon his 
knee, and once more the two men sat silently 
gazing into each other's eyes. 

'What can she be at now? What could 
have put the idea into her mind ? ' stammered 
• the colonel, at last. 

' I am too confused yet to think at all, to 
come to any conclusion,' returned Bentley. 
^ Is it she who is doing it ? ' 

' Who else would be likely ? ' 

' Impossible to tell ; I tell you I can't think 
yet ! But I have been too many years a 
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lawyer to be surprised at the thing itself — 
attempts to substitute heirs are such common 
cases.' 

* You are inclined to that belief? ' 

' I don't know ; it seems more probable than 
anything else. The whole business, too, may 
be just a cram, a little trial on the part of 
some rascal or the woman. If there were 
really a case set up, my people would have 
given me warning at once.' 

' Yes, of course,' returned the colonel, 
wearily. 'After all, J cannot keep my mind 
to that ; I don't see why you need worry over 
it.' 

Mr. Bentley gave him a surprised look, was 
about to speak, then checked himself, while a 
glow of sympathy and pity softened his face, 
as he marked the change which had come 
over his companion since the reading of the 
telegram. 

*You are right,' he said, 'it is this busi- 
ness trouble we have to consider now.' 

'I must sail for America by the next 
steamer. God knows what will happen ! It 
would seem from their sending for me, that 
they think I may save something out of the 
wreck.' 

' I shall go as far as London with you,' re- 
joined Bentley. 

' But what am I to do about my wife and 
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Hilda? If I could leave you with them, I 
should not mind so much. Let that matter 
go ; there is nothing to be done ; leave the 
Mandevilles to fight it out with the enemy from 
whatever quarter it may come, and stay here.' 

^ My dear friend, I must go ! Think a little. 
Something there must be to have made a 
foundation, even for a gossiping newspaper. 
What that is, I must find out without delay, 
and the only quick means is to go to England 
myseK. I will not stop a day longer than I 
can help— that you may be sure of.' 

* Yes, yes, you are always good and kind,' 
returned the colonel, in the same weary, half- 
uncomprehending tone, as he sat with one 
hand pressed against his forehead, the other 
absently fambling with the envelope of the 
telegram. * All the same, the Cressons — ^isn't 
that the name of Mandeville's relations ? — 
are quite capable of managing the affair them- 
selves.' 

^ My dear colonel, I must make you under- 
stand ! I have got to face this matter,' re- 
turned Bentley, looking anxiously at him, for 
the sort of daze which the sudden evil news 
from America had left upon his friend's clear, 
active mind troubled the lawyer more than 
any other sign of distress could have done. 
He must be roused from this species of tor- 
por, even if it were by receiving a new shock. 
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* Face this matter ! ' repeated the colonel, 
slowly, staring at his companion with the dull 
blur always deepening over his eyes. 

* There is no averting it. Now let us sup- 
pose that the very worst which could happen 
should come — ^that the woman is ready to 
produce an heir to this fortune — you know as 
wallas I that the devil is not more shrewd 
and crafty than she : more than that, she has 
nerve and courage to carry out any plan she 
undertook.' 

' But she would never dare ; why, it is im- 
possible ' 

^ Not impossible imless I can hinder her, 
remember. I alone could do it. The next 
question is, could I ? Suppose, as I said, the 
worst to come — a case really to be brought — 
for whom do the Cressons send as their chief 
witness? For me, of course.' 

^WeU?' 

^ Could I go into court and swear that I 
saw the child die?' continued Bentley, 
almost in a whisper. ^ There is MandeviUe's 
letter to his family, stating the fact of its 
death ; there is the tombstone over the grave, 
if you will, with the child's name on it, but 
that is all. I was not in Greece at the time.' 

* Mandeville's letter is enough to quash the 
whole thing in the beginning,' said the colonel, 
still in the same wearied, absent tone. 
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^ But, if the line the conspirators took 
should be that the letter was written by a 
half-maddened man, with a deliberate inten- 
tion to deceive ; that his aim was to let the 
whole world believe the child died, rather than 
have it grow up under his name to know how 
infamous the mother had made that name ? ' 

The dull, vacant expression passed away 
from the colonel's face ; he understood now, 

* You follow me ? Suppose witnesses have 
been found ' 

* Hired ! ' broke in the colonel, bringing his 
clenched hand down on the table with all his 
old energy restored, while his blue eyes blazed 
into life once more. * Hired, I say ! ' 

^ Hired,' repeated Mr. Bentley. * But^ 
wherever they may come from, or however 
obtained, witnesses prepared to swear that the 
child did not die at that time ? that the 
mother got possession of it, hid it until now ? 
that now her duty to her child compels hfer 
to come forward and defend its right to the 
property left by the father ? ' 

* Oh, my God ! it is too infernal ! ' gasped 
the colonel. 

^ I tell you that if they are prepared to carry 
out their plot, this is the line they will take,' 
said Mr. Bentley, firmly. 

' Why, then ' 

* Why, then,' interrupted the lawyer, ' can 
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I sit still and let a set of fiends triumph ? make 
myself as wicked as they by keeping silence ? 
see some base brat, bad as the woman who 
has reared it, thrust in to claim the name and 
fortune of the man that woman murdered ? ' 

'Don't say a word more — ^not another 
word ! ' cried the colonel. * For God's sake, 
let us get to England as fast as we can. 
What a day t Many a time in my hfe I have 
thought I knew what trouble was, but I never 
had a blow like this.' 

He caught up the telegram and read it 
again, as if to find some ray of hope in the 
bald, meagre lines which held a misfortune 
so black, flung it on the table once more and 
groaned aloud. 

At that instant there came a sound of 
voices from the corridor — Katey's girlish laugh, 
Hilda's soft, vibrating tones, Lascelles's slow, 
languid voice. 

The colonel started up. 

* Come to my room,' he whispered ; * I can't 
meet them just yet. Katey must only know 
that pressing business calls me home. I'm 
such a weak old fool, she'd read the whole 
truth in my face if I saw her now. Come with 
me!' 

They hurried across the mlon^ passed 
through the dining-room, and crossed the 
corridor lower down to the colonel's chamber. 

VOL. n. 7 
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They sat there, conversing almost in whispers, 
for a few minutes ; then somebody tapped at 
the door. Mr. Bentley rose and opened it, 
and confronted Louis, with his deprecating 
smile and meek voice ; for Louis was a modern 
Moses so far as humility went — and small 
wonder to anybody who had ever seen his 
wife, the colonel's cook at present — un vrai 
cordon bleu, with a temper hotter than the 
most ardent coals that ever made her cas- 
seroles bubble. 

* What is it, Louis ? ' Mr. Bentley asked. 

^ Madame's compliments,' replied Louis, in 
his marvellous English — (he prided himself on 
always speaking it to Mr. Bentley, because that 
gentleman had even less mastery over the 
GaUic tongue than Louis possessed in regard 
to the Saxon, and showed much less boldness 
and genius in the use thereof) — ^Madame's 
compliments ; it is more later than clock one ; 
ze breakfast faints zis 'aK hour, and ze foots 
of mademoiselle was cold.' 

Louis meant the sheep's feet — a favourite 
delicacy with Hilda and the colonel, done in 
an acid sauce which would have touched the 
soul of an anchorite, provided he could have 
got it hot enough. 

' Say that we will come at once,' replied 
Mr. Bentley ; and Louis, with a bow almost 
as low as an Eastern salaam, disappeared in a 
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noiseless, zigzag wriggle peculiar to liimself. 
Hilda always said that lie had acquired* it in 
his numerous devices to escape the wrath of 
his gentle partner ; for the cordon bleu usually 
indulged in a state of concentrated wrath 
where her spouse was concerned, and Louis 
lived exposed to a shower of missiles when- 
ever he ventured into her neighbourhood — 
missiles of all sizes and shapes, from a pot- 
lid to a bedroom candlestick, according to the 
place in which he sought connubial society 
and comfort. 

* I must go to breakfast,' said the colonel, 
* for Katey will eat nothing, and be ill, if I 
don't. You will tell her afterwards.' 

Fortunately for her appetite, Madame Katey 
was very full of herseK this morning; she 
and Hilda had been out shopping, an amuse- 
ment which always put the small woman in 
an amazing flow of spirits. They had met 
Lascelles, and Mrs. Morrison brought him 
home — not in the least against his will, be it 
said. 

Katey had so much witty nonsense to talk, 
and was so eager to be perfectly fascinating 
to the three men, that she had no leisure to 
observe the colonel's troubled pallor ; and 
Hilda, though noticing it the instant he 
entered, was too thoughtful to remark there- 
upon. 
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All the same, the news had to be told, DOt 
in its dismal completeness, but plainly enough 
to make the ladies understand there was no 
rebelling against the fiat which had gone 
forth in regard to the colonel's speedy depar- 
ture. 

It was impossible to think of either of them 
even going so far as England with him. Mrs. 
Morrison always suffered tortures in crossing 
the Channel, and her present state of health 
would have rendered the journey positively 
dangerous; and, as for HHda, setting aside 
the fact that she could not return alone, to 
leave her mother was out of the question. 

The coloneLcould name no time for coming 
back beyond a vague promise that he would 
certainly do so before the summer was over ; 
but Mr. Bentley had no doubt of reaching 
Geneva again in season to escort the two 
ladies to some refuge among the mountains 
when the heat became unendurable in Calvin's 
pretentious town. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

TWO men's secret. 

Neither the colonel nor Mr. Bentley could be 
sufficiently grateful for the chance which had 
brought Lascelles within reach, because his 
first words, when he found himseK alone with 
them, gave a certain degree of comfort, where 
Hilda and Mrs. Morrison were concerned. 

* I shall not leave Geneva until Mr. Bentley 
comes back,' he said ; * I promise you that, 
colonel, if my staying here will be the slightest 
satisfaction to you.' 

*A very great one,' returned the colonel, 
shaking his hand warmly. *I don't know how 
to thank you! I shall be able at least to 
remember that my two babies have a kind 
friend near them.' 

Lascelles could have smiled at the colonel's 
misconception of Hilda's character in thus 
classing her with helpless little Katey, but he 
only said : ^ There is no need to thank me — I 
have literally nowhere to go and nothing to 
do. It is a real favour to let me feel that I 
can be of the slightest use to anybody.' 
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Both the colonel and Mr. Bentley were 
energetic in assuring him, in the present in- 
stance he might feel certain that no man 
could be rendering a more important or appre- 
ciated service to his neighbour. 

As Lascelles left the room, the colonel 
bestowed upon him what was, in the speaker's 
case, the highest possible meed of praise. 

* He is almost as good a fellow as Charley 
Seaforth,' pronounced the colonel ; * almost 
as good ! ' 

The lawyer would hardly have compared the 
matured, self-centred man with the eager, im- 
pulsive youth — ^fuU of promise and talent, still 
a mere youth in the eyes of the elderly bache- 
lor ; however, he wisely forbore to annoy the 
colonel by any such heretical expression of 
opinion ; but the train of reflection which his 
•friend's words roused in his mind led him to a 
thought upon which he proceeded to act with- 
out delay. Mr. Bentley rose, and, with some 
hasty excuse, followed Lascelles. He joined 
the younger man as he was leaving the house, 
isaying abruptly : * I want to walk to the quay 
'with you ; I have something I wish to say.' 

Lascelles bowed, offered his arm, and they 
went on together. 

^ I have no time to explain or beat about 
the bush,' said Mr. Bentley; * anyhow, I never 
do anything of the sort, nor would it be of the 
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least use with a straightforward man hke you. 
"What I want to say is this : I suppose you 
heard what happened in Nice in regard to 
Adelaide Mandeville, or Madame Jastram, or 
whatever she pleases to call herself ? ' 

* I did hear,' Lascelles rephed, coldly. 

Mr. Bentley wondered a little at the sound 
of his voice, hut was too eager and too much 
pressed for time to think ahout its signification. 

* I was sorry to be forced into what I did, 
but there was no help for it,' continued Mr. 
Bentley. 

Lascelles turned and faced him, with a 
sudden angry fire burning in his eyes. 

* I don't know what you mean,' he said. 
*That it was I who exposed her — the 

hardest task I ever had in my life, but one 
from which, as I am an honest man, I could 
not shrink,' returned Bentley. 

There was a sound from Lascelles — ^half a 
groan, half an imprecation — ^then he strode on 
so rapidly that Mr. Bentley found difficulty 
in keeping pace with him. Presently Lascelles 
stopped and confronted him again. Had he 
known this circumstance in the outset of their 
acquaintance, nothing could have induced him 
ever to be on amicable terms with the lawyer ; 
but these weeks had made him too familiar 
with Bentley' s character, for him, angry as he 
was, not to be able to remember that what- 
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ever he had done had been from a strict sense 
of justice and right — done because he believed 
himseK bound in honour so to act. 

^ I do not know if you were acquainted with 
her, or were at her house that day ? ' pursued 
Mr. Bentley. 

* I did know her^ and I was at her house/ 
replied Lascelles; * there, like the rest, 
against her will.' 

* Well, well, that is of no importance ! ' 
cried Bentley, impatiently. 

* Pardon me, I consider it of a great deal/ 

* I did what I had to do — there was no way 
out,' continued Bentley. * I do not know if 
you heard ^' 

* Indeed, I did not; I had gone,' interrupted 
Lascelles; and found it difficult to keep 
back the admission that, had he been present, 
he would have murdered the speaker before 
that revelation could have been uttered. 

Bentley looked at him with a sudden change 
in his face. 

* Ah,' said he, * I begin to think I have 
appealed to the wrong man, God help you 
and the rest of us ! ' 

Had there been a sneer in his voice, Las- 
celles's passion would have mastered every 
other feeling; but the tone was so sad, so 
earnest, that somehow it brought back the 
listener's calmness- 
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'What do you mean by appealing to the 
^ong man?' he asked. *You have asked 
flothing of me;' I do not know what you want.' 
' I will tell you as briefly as possible,' re- 
plied Bentley. * You like the Morrisons — 
yo\x have promised the colonel to protect his 
wife and Hilda.' 
^ Well?' 

* With her usual craft, that woman, in the 
skoTt time she saw her, managed completely 
to fascinate Hilda Morrison. My own beHef 
is, that the whole performance — the horses 
running away and the rest — was a deliberate 
plan on her part to make the acquaintance of 
the colonel's family and the people at his 
house that day.' 

^ May I ask what motive you can imagine 
^^y: to have had sufficient to cause her to risk 
hBr life in carrying it out ? ' asked Lascelles, 
^ a stiU more frigid tone, 

* The motive is apparent enough ! ' cried 

^y^. Bentley, hotly. * She wanted to get into 

s^oiety — make friends. She beHeved herself 

s^oure from detection after all those years of 

ha.-ving been counted dead. As for risking 

l^^i: life — ^bah I She has more lives than a cat. 

Besides, the world has grown so sentimental, 

'ftxat it can't bear to hang women, and nothing 

Wt a hempen rope would ever break her neck/ 

The verdict of the law had long since 
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rendered such opinions jiist. Lascelles's own 
judgment was in arms against the woman ; 
nevertheless, he was angry, outraged. Those 
absurd intuitions, which, rebel against them 
as he would, kept a firmer hold upon his mind 
than the dictates of reason itself, rose up to 
urge him on to some words of defence, un- 
tenable as such defence must be. But he 
controlled himself, and said only, — 

* I do not in the least understand your object 
in speaking to me of these matters.' 

* Because I want you to do me a favour— a 
great one ; because you are a man of honour, 
and I can trust you,' replied Mr, Bentley. 

' That last is a faith of which I hope no act 
of my life will ever deprive you,' Lascelles 
answered, icy and unsympathizing as ever. 
^ In what can I oblige you, Mr. Bentley ? ' 

^ That, if the woman should come to 
Geneva — should try to see HUda — ^you will 
use every and any means to prevent it, and 
will let me know at once.' 

' Have you reason for supposing that she is 
likely to do this ? ' 

* Eeason ! ' 

The lawyer's voice rang out sharp with 
anger. He paused as he uttered the word. 
He walked on in silence for a few seconds ; 
Lascelles walked beside him, equally mute. 

^ I am only afraid that such a thing might 
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happen,' he said, presently, in his ordinary 
tone. ^ I know the woman — I am convinced 
that from some motive she is anxious to come 
ont of the seclusion in which she was wise 
enough to shroud herself so long. She wants 
friends — support. Knowing Hilda's feelings 
towards her — (the silly girl herself told me)— 
she may take advantage of the colonel's and 
my ahsence to come here — to ' 

His voice broke. He smote his stick hard 
down upon the ground in an effort to regain 
his composure. 

* Permit me,' said Lascelles. ' I have seen 
something of the lady. I know her to be 
incapable of such treachery.' 

Even as he spoke his reason — ^nay, what 
seemed the voice of conscience — ^bade him 
repress the words, but he could not. 

' You are — God forgive me, I don't want to 
be rude — ^but you drive me past my patience I ' 
cried Bentley . * I tell you I know this woman, 
dating back to the time of her marriage. I 
followed the evidence ; I was occupied in the 
trial ; I was her husband's friend ; and you, 
v^^ho have seen her twice — once, the day you 
did the world the ill turn of saving her life ; 
the next, a few minutes at her house — you 
tell me that you linoio she is incapable of such 
treachery ! My word of honour, you are as 
mad as Hilda — a man like you 1 ' 
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* Did you ever read the trial ? Do you 
know she as much murdered Arthur Belling- 
ham and her husband as if she had put a knife 
to their throats ? Do you know ' 

* I know the whole history/ Lascelles inter- 
rupted, with a shiver. * There is no necessity 
for going over it.' 

' There is a necessity/ cried Bentley, in 
strong excitement, * when a man like you can 
make such a statement ! Great heavens ! 
hasn't she made victims enough — ^ruined lives 
enough already ? ' 

* There is no question here of victim or 
ruined life,' returned Lascelles, the very 
passion his companion showed helping him 
to preserve an appearance of composure. * If 
you had given me time to finish, you would 
have heard that I had seen that most un- 
fortunate lady — ^yes, unfortunate — doubly so, 
if she be guilty ' 

' If she be guilty ! ' echoed Mr. Bentley, 
lifting both hands like a man who prays the 
saints to find him patience for his need. 

* I met her three years since in the East,' 
Lascelles continued, as if he had not caught 
either words or gesture. ^ I was able to be 
of some sUght service to her. We parted in 
Cairo. Do you want to know why ? ' 

Both men were reticent and self-restrained 
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beyond what is ordinary, and as is always the 
case with such natures, now that they had in 
turn broken through the rules and ^scipline 
with which they hedged in their daily lives, 
they were incapable of restraining themselves 
till they had let their very hearts out, each 
feeling, angry as he was, that he respected 
and admired the other to an extreme which 
few fellow-men had been able to inspire. 

*Do you want to know why?' repeated 
Lascelles. 

* Yes, I do ! ' answered Bentley, white as 
death. 

* Because she told me that she was a woman 
dead and buried, who had no more right to a 
resurrection than a corpse. Because even to 
permit me to see her might injure — me ; for 
herself, it did not matter — she was past censure 
as she was past hope. Those were her words, 
and then she sent me from her.' 

In their excitement they had unconsciously 
turned away from the quay — had followed a 
deserted street, which brought them to the 
foot of the bald, unsightly hill, on whose top 
stands the Eussian Church. 

After those last words of Lascelles, uttered 
with a slow distinctness which gave the same 
sense of intolerable heat that approaching 
white-hot ii'on would, there was another 
silence. His own repressed fury had, in a 
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measure, restored Lascelles's senses; had 
startled Bentley into a fuller consciousness 
of what this conversation meant to the man. 

But he was impatient of this thought ; he 
could have beaten the speaker with his stick 
gladly, just as he woi\ld have liked to shake 
Hilda, the night she ventured to talk to him 
of her convictions in regard to that woman. 
Besides, a new question had sprung up in his 
mind; one whose answer might, perhaps, make 
his own course clearer, even before setting 
out on his journey; might assure him, at least, 
that it was this woman and her confederates 
whom he must encounter on reaching England. 

* You met her in the East ? Was she 
alone ? ' he asked, leading the way up the hill. 

* Alone, yes — no, she had plenty of servants, 
dragomen — all the rest of it — all devoted to 
her, mark you.' 

'Yes, yes; I don't mean that! Anybody 
else — a — a — anybody else of whom she called 
herself the mother ? ' 

* Ah ! ' Lascelles exclaimed, * now I know 
what you mean ! I read that paragraph this 
morning in the London paper. No ; there 
was not a living creature with her, except her 
domestics.' 

' You have read it, then ? ' 

* Yes ; I don't believe it referred to any 
step on her part.' 
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« Will you tell me why ? ' 

* Probably you will consider my reason only 
another proof of hopeless insanity/ Lascelles 
answered, with a quiet bitterness which re- 
vealed a suffering Mr. Bentley was too keen, 
too sympathetic, not to catch and appreciate. 
He held out his hand, saying, — 

*I am a hard old nut, but in years I have not 
met a man that all my sympathies go out to 
as they do toward you ! I would not hurt you 
for the world; I have no wish to come any- 
where near your secret ' 

* I don't mind,' Lascelles broke in, passion- 
ately. I think those who had known him 
longest, and believed they knew him tho- 
roughly, would have been utterly confounded 
by his reckless flinging off of the reticence 
and self-restraint which they would one and 
all have pronounced the leading characteristic 
of his nature. * I don't mind ; I'd rather like 
to tell you, hard old nut as you are ! I loved 
her ; I'd have told her so in the East if I had 
dared ! I went so mad in Nice, the evening 
of that dreadful day — I wonder I don't kill 
you when I think of it — that I said it all out ; 
all, all — ^the one love of my life ! Now tell me 
what you have to say ! ' 

*Tell me, rather, her answer,' Bentley 
answered. 

^ She sent me from her ; she told me that 
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she would sooner kill herself than listen ; for 
my sake — always mine ! She did not love me, 
perhaps. I am not a vain fool — ^probably she 
did not! But she was glad to have one 
human hand held out to her in the awful 
desert of her life ; yet she sent me away.' 

* Knowing that it was all clear to you ; that 
.you knew ' 

*I told her everything ! At first, I went 
there thinking it had been some terrible mis- 
take, not believing she was — she was — ^the 
woman you took her for. She looked so 
young, it did not seem possible.' 

^ Devils have no age,' was the retort that 
rose to Bentley's lips, but he repressed it from 
sheer pity, waiting for his companion to 
continue : 

* She told me it was true ; she poured out 
the whole story of what the world believes ; 
she denied nothing; all she wanted was to 
drive me from her for my own sake.' 

* How could she deny ? ' 

* Be still ! Ill not hear it ! See, my own 
judgment, my reason goes with you, but I'll 
not believe it — I'll not hear ! ' 

^ Let that go,' returned Bentley. 

* Ay, let it go 1 I have made a fool of my- 
seK, I suppose — I, who have always prided 
myself on being strong — but I don't care ! I 
am glad to have spoken — glad to have let my 
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heart out, though you are her enemy, and I 
hate you therefor ; yes, I do ; I hate you 
while I hke you, even in the short time we 
have known one another, better than any man 
living.' 

*You are right to like me,' said Bentley. 
* I am hard and tough, but I swear I'm worth 
it, if liking you in return be any proof of 
worthiness. I could beat you this minute 
with my stick for your damnable madness and 
folly, but I never liked you so much as I do 
now.' 

The grey of the twilight had gathered about 
them without either being aware; there had 
been so many things to arrange that it was 
late before they left the house. 

* Come and sit here,' said Bentley, drawing 
him toward a broad rock that jutted out over 
the grassy hill they were mounting. He 
seated himseK, and pulled Lascelles down 
beside him. 

*I am going to tell you something about 
myself,' he went on. ' Almost nineteen years 
ago I first met Adelaide Jeflferson ; she was 
little more than a child; all she had in her 
face was that promise of beauty which has 
driven men so mad since then. I was not 
very young — I am fifty-one now — ^but I loved 
her, and I had never loved any other woman 
before.' 
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^ What do yon tell me this for ? ' cried Las- 
celles, hoarsely. 

* Because I want you to judge as leniently 
of me as you can,' returned Bentley. *I am 
telling you what no human being ever dreamed 
— ^not even she, I want you to see how I 
loved Edward Mandeville, when I tell that 
after he came, thinking that she cared for him, 
I went my way and left the field clear to my 
friend, and he married her.' 

* She did not love him I ' cried Lascelles ; 
' she has talked but little to me of herself, 
but that I know. It was her mother's ambi- 
tion which made the match.' 

* She told you the truth there. I will tell 
you how I know it. I was with Mandeville 
when he died — died of the wound her lover 
gave him, after months of suffering. The 
last words he ever spoke were of her. Listen 
to them: "In one thing she was not false: 
She told me she did not love me, but she cared 
for no one else. She vowed to try and love me, 
and she made me beHeve that not only did she 
try, but that she had succeeded. That is what 
makes her sin cut so deep ! It is that, rather 
than the pistol-shot, that I am dying of.'" 

There was a brief silence, broken by Las- 
celles exclaiming, — 

' I see nothing to be gained by going over 
all these things.' 
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*Nor I,' returned Mr. Bentley, * except that 
they make you understand I can feel for you 
in your pain. I have gone through it in my 
time, though I confess I do not look a likely 
subject for the tender passion just now ; ' and 
as he spoke he touched his wrinkled forehead 
andiron-gray hair with a contemptuous fin- 
ger. ' Bah 1 talk about a woman's vanity ! 
I beUeve a man's lives longer ! I have so 
utterly gone beyond that love of which I 
speak to you — ^I had so lived beyond it before 
the blow which must in any case have killed 
it — ^that I look back and tell the story as I 
iiiight the story of another man. I have 
Jived past the desire for love, unless it might 
l>e that of a child I could call mine, and that's 
Visually bitter owning. Yet I believe it hurts 
Something — ^not me myseK, I swear, but some- 
"fching in the other me that we all keep through 
«dl time and changes — ^hurts, I say, to admit 
"that I am ages beyond the possibility of being 
loved.' 

He stopped, and laughed outright. 
* Here's a rare old fool for you in the guise 
of a grim, dusty London lawyer,' he added. 
* It's a pity you are not a romance-writer like 
Madame Jastram ; you would have a fine sub- 
ject for an elderly hero, eh ? ' 

Lascelles put out his hand and grasped 
Bentley's. 
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' I honour myself that I liked you from the 
first,' he said. 

*And now let us leave dramatics and get 
back to sober reahty/ returned the barrister, 
' Will you promise me that during my absence 
you protect Hilda — ^by any means — ^in any 
way — ^from that woman ? ' 

^ I promise — ^it is unnecessary — all the same, 
I promise, on my soul ! ' 

'Good! I expected no less. One thing 
more : If I do not find Mrs. Mandeville in 
London — ^I suppose I shall — ^if I can get at 
nothing to make a light whereby to steer, will 
you help me if you can ? ' 

' In what way ? ' 

' Nothing ; only to give me tidings of her 
if you are able — her whereabouts — ^what she 
is doing.' 

* No,' returned Lascelles, ' not to save my 
soul, and yours too ! ' 

' I can't say Good again, but I can say once 
more I expected no less,' replied Bentley, with 
a mingled admiration and anger in his .voice. 

' That, I suppose, I cannot claim as a com- 
pliment ? ' 

' Deuce take me if I know, Lascelles ! ' 

' Why can't you let her alone ? Hasn't she 
suffered enough — borne enough! Letheralone.' 

' God knows I ask no better if she will make 
it possible ! I never want to hear her name. 
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I would have given everything I have in the 
world rather than know she was aUve.' 

* One thing I promise : K I should meet her 
again — ^though nothing is more improba- 
ble ' 

* But if you should ? ' cried Bentley, so 
carried away by his idea that the woman 
would attempt to follow the girl she had 
fascinated, still more the man who had been 
reckless enough to offer his love and faith in 
face of all the proofs of her guilt, that he could 
not resist catching at any shadow of hope. 

* Then I will ask her if she knows of this 
new step — ^if she is at the bottom of it.' 

' K she tell you Yes ? ' 

* How can she, since her child is dead ? ' 

* We have the father's letter to say it died,' 
Bentley answered. 

* Then I know her answer in advance — ^let 
us finish here.' 

* One word : If she were trying to substi- 
tute ' 

* Stop there. I do not admit the possibility. 
If she told me that she had proofs her child 
did not die, I would believe her.' 

* We must indeed stop here,' said Bentley, 
sternly. * If you do see her, tell her from me 
her child is dead — dead I She can no more 
bring the child back than she could restore 
her own innocence* No more palm off some 
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beggar bastard while I live than she could 
bring proof that she is a wronged instead of a 
wicked woman.' 

The two men started up at the same instant; 
each turned in a different direction, and walked 
on for a few steps.' 

It was Bentley who first turned and called, — 

' Lascelles, I say ! ' 

^ The younger man came slowly back. 

^ We each beHeve ourselves doing right,' 
Bentley continued, holding out his hand ; ^ let 
us do one another justice.' 

^ More than that I can say,' replied Julian : 
* may God help you in your effort to foil vil- 
lany, from whatsoever source it come; may 
God grant, too, that in the attempt the whole 
wrong be set right.' 

So they parted. 

There was dire confusion and distress in the 
colonel's household, weeping and bitter anguish ; 
but even weak Katey had womanliness to try 
and spare the gallant old man all she could, 
and behaved with a courage for which nobody 
except the colonel would have given her credit 
— ^he was able later to say with tearful triumph 
to Bentley, — 

^ I told you that you did not know my Katey 
— you will begin to believe me now.' 

And the two travellers were gone. 
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THE WORKINGS OF FATE. 

Mr. and Mrs. Furiiis were passing through 
Geneva, on their way to Paris, only a couple 
of days after the colonel and Mr. Bentley 
departed. That blossom of bygone summers, 
Amelia Flower, jBluttered into the stupid little 
town in their company, proposing to go as far 
as England to visit her relations — sundry bro- 
thers and sisters, concerning whom she talked 
a great deal of sentiment — ^though as a rule 
she had avoided the shores of Albion and 
her beloved family for a good many years 
past. . 

Mrs. Morrison was always rather amused by 
the Flower, and just now, in her dulness, 
trouble, and wretched health, she quite per- 
suaded herseK that she was absolutely fond of 
the flighty Amelia. 

' I think I shall ask her to stop with us for 
a while,' she said to Hilda. ' I cannot get out 
much — ^it would never answer for you to go 
about alone with Mr. Lascelles, yet I can't 
have you mewed up in the house. Now, 
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Flower is quite old enough and respectable 
enough to act as sheepdog — ^you don't object ? ' 

^ Not in the least,' replied Hilda, glad to 
accept any proposal which was likely to please 
her Katey. 

Flower was in a state of rapture on receiv- 
ing the invitation. Mrs. Fumis was less 
pleased, because she had meant to detain 
Flower in Paris as a help in some flirtation 
she had on hand ; but Flower remained in 
Geneva, charmed to find herself in free quar- 
ters, for Flower loved to save her pennies, 
self-indulgent as she was, and fully appre- 
ciated besides the glory of being able to write 
to her numerous acquaintances that she was 
on a visit to Mrs. Morrison. 

Flower was ready to play bezique for hours 
with Katey. She was a fair horsewoman, and 
so Hilda could have daily rides. She could 
still sing agreeably — ^her voice must once have 
been very fine — and she enchanted Mrs. Mor- 
rison (who delighted in tiny approaches to 
impropriety) by singing comic songs, from 
droll Irish ditties up to bits out of * La Belle 
Helene' and ^La Fille de Madame Angot,', 
and dancing Scotch reels and the cancan to 
perfection. Besides, she was useful in receiv- 
ing the clergyman and other stupid people, 
and was very pious on Sunday — always going 
to church and coming out before the coUec- 
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tion was taken up. But at present Flower 
was happy, for Katey, unable to bear the 
fatigue of the long service, asked Flower, 
when the day of rest arrived, to put ten francs 
in the plate for her, and Flower did it, and so 
saved her own money, yet felt all the while as 
if it was an offering to be set down to her own 
account, so jBlushed with a consciousness of 
duty fulfilled till she looked quite handsome — 
moustache included. "'" 

A week went by. 

Telegrams and letters had been received 
from the travellers. The colonel had sailed. 
Mr. Bentley was occupied in London, and 
could as yet set no time for his return. 

Along letter came from Charley Seaforth. This 
epistle was ostensibly written to Mrs. Morrison, 
but there were numerous bits which Hilda could 
take to herself, and gather hope that Charley 
did not mean always to keep a continent be- 
tween them, in spite of the stem purpose where- 
with he had armed his soul on leaving Nice. 

Hilda looked back now, and wondered 
whither her absurd little sentiment for Julian 
Lascelles had jBled. She liked him exceed- 
ingly ; used often to wish that he had been 
some sort of relation — an uncle — an elder 
brother ; but her small romance was so utterly 
dead that she found it difficult to beheve the 
dream had ever any existence. 
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Fate had proved very kind to yonng Sea- 
forth in lier seeming cruelty, by forcing him 
to undertake that long voyage. Had he been 
able to remain near Hilda, I hold it probable 
that her heart would never have told her 
the truth, or, worse still, would have told it 
too late. I think even yet she regarded him as 
a brother, but at least his departure and her 
own pain, her feeling of actual guilt towards 
him, had shown her that her passing attraction 
towards Lascelles had been no more like love 
than a tiny bud just beginning to quiver 
towards the light is like a garden of summer 
roses. 

Flower had terribly sharp eyes, and though 
on occasion she could prove a veritable sphinx, 
her love of talk and her desire to meddle, 
always forced her after a little to seek some 
loop-hole for the unburdening of her soul. So 
after the letter from Seaforth, she, watching 
' Hilda, saw that she was gay and lighter- 
hearted. She put also certaiu hints that 
Katey let drop in her careless fashion side by 
side with the suspicions of Charley's state of 
mind, which his manner before his departure 
had aroused, and came to the conclusion that 
she had got to the bottom of the business, and, 
indeed, was not far out in her conclusions. 

She could not resist telling Lascelles what 
she suspected; but he was careful to betray 
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notHng of Katey's confidence, and presently 
the tender-hearted old maid wandered off to 
a reviewal of states of mind of her own which 
bore upon the present case. 

* She is fond of him now,' pronounced 
shrewd Flower. * Absence has taught her 
that. Heigho, I remember the fifth time I 
was engaged; it was just the man's going 
away for a while that led me into it.* 

Flower always waxed discursive and lengthy 
when she got upon the subject of her numerous 
betrothals, and she seemed to have found so 
patient a listener, that she gave memory free 
rein, and enjoyed herself wonderfully. As for 
him, he never heard a single syllable of the 
long tissue of facts and fables interwoven with 
a positive genius. But the spinster, beauti- 
fully unconscious of his absorption, wandered 
on from romance to romance, growing so in- 
terested in the efforts of her imagination- 
believing therein also — ^that perhaps never in 
her life had she so thoroughly displayed her 
unappreciated talents for the making of a 
novelist and actress into the bargain. 

One day, about a week after the Flower's 
installment in the house, Lascelles was out 
with Hilda and her on horseback. They had 
ridden far up the lake road. It was already 
sunset when it suggested itself to either of 
tiieir minds that it was time to turn homer 
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ward. After all, there was no great need of 
haste. Mrs. Morrison had that morning been 
persuaded into accompanying some friends to 
Lausanne for a couple of days. The doctor had 
declared that the little steamboat journey would 
do her good, and, as usual, the idea of change 
had appealed pleasantly to her restless mind. 

So as Katey would not be inconvenienced, 
Hilda's conscience did not reproach her for 
having remained so long absent, and they 
rode leisurely back, the Flower in high feather, 
and really talking remarkably well ; for, as I 
have told you, though perhaps in other words, 
the Flower was not the ordinary specimen of a 
woman who was a fool because she had no 
brains ; she was only fooHsh at times because 
her brains were not under good control. I 
dare say the two lobes were unequal, or some- 
thing of that kind. When Flower reads this 
histcTry, she shall bear me, witness that from 
first to last I assert that, though often sillier 
than many brainless women, she was often 
keener than one always acting according to 
the dictates of reason and common sense ; for, 
mind you, I like Flower, and do not mean to 
relinquish her friendship (when our wandering 
lives chance again to bring us within reach of 
each . other) just because I have embalmed her 
in these pages, which are to be immortal — ^for 
a week. 
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They were riding soberiy enough along, till 
on the brink of a lull Hilda was seized with an 
improper desire to canter down it. 

Away she went. Flower shrieked ; Lascelles 
called in warning ; the groom added his con- 
demnation. All in vain ; she refused to hear. 

The road made a sudden turn near the 
bottom of the descent. The horse stimibled, 
recovered itseK, stumbled again, and fell. 

Hilda was horsewoman enough, and had 
sufficient presence of mind, to extricate her 
leg from between the pommels and her foot 
from the saddle ; but her riding-habit caught 
and held her fast. Fortunately the horse 
went down on the opposite side ; but as it 
was, she fell with such force that, her head 
striking upon the ground, she was completely 
stxmned. 

She had fallen just in front of the entrance 
to a villa that stood upon an eminence a little 
back from the road. 

Lascelles, spurring on his horse when he 
found his expostulations disregarded, was 
bravely followed by Flower, with the groom 
close behind. They all reached the turn of 
the road in time to see Hilda fall, but before 
they could reach the spot the gates of the 
house opened, and an elderly man rushed out, 
followed by a coloured woman. Between them 
they extricated the riding-habit, raised the in- 
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sensible girl, and carried her to a bench inside 
the grounds. 

The horse got up himself, shook his head, 
looked injured rather than wicked, and, before 
the groom was near enough to seize his bridle, 
had begun to nibble the grass by the roadside, 
as if amiably desirous to prove to the three new- 
comers that he at least had suffered no harm. 

Lascelles and Miss Flower were near enough 
to see Hilda carried in. They had not seen 
that a lady sitting in the grounds had wit- 
nessed the horse's flight, warned the two 
servants, and, after giving them hurried com- 
mands, had returned to the house. 

Flower was out of the saddle before Las- 
celles could dismount and reach her to offer 
assistance. The groom seized the bridles of 
their horses, and they ran inside the gates. 

Hilda was lying on the bench, the brown 
woman bathing her forehead with water from 
a fountain close by. The man turned to Las- 
celles, and said, in French, — 

' Maritana is as good as a doctor. She says 
there are no bones broken — ^no hurt beyond 
the stun of the fall. You may feel quite 
certain she is right.' 

' Thank God I ' cried Flower, and fairly shed 
a few tears, though she was mistress enough 
of herself to add immediately, ^ Whose house 
is this ? "Where are we ? ' 
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' My mistress's house,' replied the man. * If 
madame and monsieur permit, we "will carry 
the young lady indoors.' 

Lascelles roused himself from his stupor of 
fright. He and the man carried Hilda into 
the house hetween them. 

* Upstairs is hest,' the man said. * We will 
lay her on a bed. Maritana will get her habit 
off. I am sure she is only stunned — Maritana 
says so/ 

Flower and the woman-servant entered the 
chamber behind them. 

*If monsieur will go out for a little, with 
Pietro ? ' said the bronze-hued female, turning 
towards LasoeUes. 

* I will wait outside,' he said to Flower, who 
was crying softly still, though able and ready 
to aid in any way, provided somebody would 
show her what she was to do. 

The woman worked over the insensible girl 
for some moments, and Flower obeyed every 
whispered command or silent motion, in her 
heart so afraid of her companion's black eyes, 
that after a little she could think of nothing 
else, and finished by giving small jumps and 
strangled gasps every time she found them 
fixed upon herself. 

The woman put into Flower's hand the 
sponge saturated in some strong aromatic 
liquid, with which she had been bathing 
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Hilda's forehead and lips, motioned her to 
continue the operation, and ran out of the 
room, with a last glare from her black eyes 
which would have held Plower a prisoner in 
the spot where she stood for at least an hour, 
waving the sponge till it was as dry as a bone. 

Presently the domestic came back ; she was 
followed by a lady who paused a second in the 
doorway, made a gesture of silence to Flower, 
and approached the bed. 

Plower let the servant take the sponge from 
her hand and sat reduced, for the first time in 
her life, perhaps, to a state of coma which left 
her perfectly dumb. She would have liked to 
pinch herself, just to be sure that she was 
awake. Impossible 1 she could not stir a 
finger, and, though always herself staring 
helplessly at the new-comer, she felt the 
black eyes upon her like a nightmare. 

Flower could have sworn, either that she 
had thumped her own head imtil she saw, not. 
stars, but ghosts, or else that she was fast 
asleep and haunted by those keen eyes, which 
forced her to dream whatever absurdity they 
pleased. 

She noticed the two phantoms exchange rapid 
whispers, and was conscious of a wild curiosity 
to know what they said — no sleep short of 
death could have extinguished that faculty in 
Flower's soul. She saw them raise the in- 
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sensible girl, pour some drops of Kquid into 
lier mouth with a spoon, loosen her hair and 
fling it back, then lay her head gently down 
on the pillows, which the latest phantom 
ministrant piled stiU higher and more com- 
fortably. 

Then Hilda Morrison heaved a little sigh, 
and the lady, or the ghost, or the dream, or 
whatever she was, left the bed, glided noise- 
lessly past Flower, repeating the gesture of 
silence she had made on entering, and so dis- 
appeared. Flower was alone with the eyes 
(she could not count Hilda as a companion in 
her present state), and Flower was capable of 
only one wish — ^that she had gone to Paris 
a week before, instead of remaining to be 
frightened out of her senses by nightmares 
and phantoms. 

When the bedroom door closed, leaving 
Lascelles outside, the man-servant had opened 
a door on the opposite side of the corridor, 
saying,— 

' Perhaps monsieur will come in here and 
wait.' 

Lascelles followed, and found himself in an 
apartment fitted up as a library, and there his 
conductor left him. Heavy curtains hung 
over the casements, so that the chamber was 
already sombre ; only the draperies of a window 
at the further end were folded partially back ; 
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a few gleams of Kght entered and kept tlie 
gloom from being aotnal night. 

It seemed to him, in his anxiety, that he 
waited there an eternity. He was ronsedfrom 
his dreary occupation of pacing up and down 
the room by the sound of a step on the thres- 
hold. He turned — stood for an instant stupe- 
fied— ^then hurried forward. Once more he 
found himself face to face with Madelaine 
Jastram. 

She gave him no time for a greeting of any 
sort. 

' Mr. Lascelles,' she said, * I am very sorry 
— ^it is most unfortunate that Miss Morrison's 
accident should have happened just when it 
did.' 

' Is it serious ? ' he asked, in alarm. * I 
must go to Geneva at once for a doctor ! ' 

'It is not in the least necessary,' she 
answered; 'I can assure you of that. She 
was only stunned by the fall; her shoulder is 
a little bruised — ^there is no other hurt.' 

' Will she be able to ride home ? ' 

' She ought not to make the shghtest exer- 
tion either to-night or to-morrow. That was 
what I meant when I said it was most unfor- 
tunate that she should be here — ^in my house,' 
Madelaine replied. 

He winced a little ; the words stung Iiitti as 
if they had been spoken by some person who 
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was glad to hurt and torment this limited 
woman. But there was no sign of emotion 
either in her face or voice, 

* I can only propose one thing/ she con- 
tinued, *This house is not known to be 
mine ; I am certain that no person in Geneva 
is aware of my being here. If you choose to 
go for Mrs. Morrison, I can promise you that 
she shall not see me. If you will feel more at 
ease, I can give up the place to you for a 
couple of days, I will go on to Clarens this 
evening,' 

Her speech made him recollect his promise 
to Bentley ; made him recollect what an in- 
jury it might prove to Hilda were it discovered 
tmder whose roof . she was established. Be- 
tween these reflections — ^his agitation at again 
meeting this woman — ^his mingled pain and 
wrath, half against her, half against the world, 
that she should be in such a position — an out- 
cast and a pariah — ^he stood for an instant 
dumb, 

* You hardly know what to decide/ she said; 
* no wonder ! I can think of no other arrange- 
ment than this I have proposed.' 

' Mrs.. Morrison is absent,' he said, trying to 
get his wits somewhat under control ; ' will 
not be at home for a couple of days. The 
colonel has gone to America.' 

'It seems to me that simplifies matters,' 
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returned she, with her slow, haughty smile. 
'Those worthy people can be spared the 
humiliation and distress of knowing into 
what evil hands their daughter has fallen.' 

He made an impatient movement ; her com- 
posed utterance of just such phrases as the 
world would have employed in speaking of her 
wounded him beyond endurance. 

*You know I have studied medicine/ he 
said. ' Perhaps I can be of some assistance.' 

' Yes, I have reason to remember it.' Her 
proud eyes softened suddenly, and her slow 
smile grew tender and sweet. The coldness 
and disdain had disappeared ; her beauty shone 
out as if a veil had been drawn from before her 
face, leaving him dazzled by its glory. * I 
came in search of you. Go into the room 
where she is. Any remedies that you may 
require Maritana can give you; we have a 
perfect pharmacopoeia in the house. I vnll 
wait here till you come back and tell me what 
you have decided upon.' 

Lascelles crossed the corridor and softly 
opened the door of the chamber where Hilda 
lay. The servant had made preparations for 
his visit ; had wrapped Hilda in a loose white 
dressing-gown, and smoothed back her beauti- 
ful hair. 

She had come to her senses, and was talking 
rather fast and excitedly to Flower, who was 
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crying a little just because she did not know 
what else to do. 

'Ah, here comes Mr. Lascelles!' cried 
Hilda. * Miss Flower insists on weeping over 
my mangled remains, though I tell her that I 
am quite myself and ready to go home.' 

* I am going to judge of that myself,' said 
Lascelles, cheerfully, as he approached the 
hed. * You know you laughed heartily the 
other day when you discovered that science 
had lost a great hght by my refusing to 
practise medicine.' 

* Dear me, yes ; how convenient to have a 
physician in the party when a young woman 
goes in search of adventures 1 ' laughed Hilda. 
' But first of all, will you make Amelia Plower 
stop weeping ? Damp blossoms are such un- 
comfortable things to have on one's bosom.' 

Flower had been staring eagerly at Lascelles 
ever since he entered, hoping to read in his 
face whether he, too, had seen the phantom 
that the brown woman's presence— above all, 
the brown woman's fiery eyes, which, it seemed 
to Flower, never for a second released her from 
the tyranny of their glance — ^had prevented 
her addressing. 

^ Will you wipe the dew from your petals, 
fair Flower ? ' cried Lascelles, adopting the 
exaggerated manner in which Hilda had the 
habit of addressing her, ^ Let me get near 
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my patient, please. I want to hear what her 
pulse says.' 

Flower laughed, choked, and retreated ; saw 
the servant make a sign, and walked toward 
her, helpless as if she had been in a dream. 

' Drink this/ whispered her tormentor, in 
French, and held out a glass of golden liquid. 

Flower knew that she was asleep and 
dreaming, but all the same she smelt sherry ; 
and, sleeping or waking, Flower was not the 
woman to refuse that. 

* It has done you good,* said the woman, 
watching her with a sly smile as she swallowed 
the cordial, and taking the glass fix)m her hand 
as she spoke. ' Now just sit down here, please, 
tm we know what the doctor says must be 
done.* 

Talking pleasantly all the while, so that 
Hilda might be able to consider the whole 
busruess a sort of jest, Lascelles fait her pulse 
and made a rapid study of her face. 

Madelaine Jastram had been correct in her 
conclusion^ — ^the head had not suffered in the 
fall ; but rest was imperative. She must not 
be moved, at least for the night. 

* The decision ? * laughed Hilda. ' Miss 
AmeUa will never forgive you if you tell her 
she has been wasting her tears.' 

Then she stopped laughing to make a little 
grimace, for an effort to stir her left arm told 
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her for the first time that she had lamed 
herself. 

* You bruised it in the faU,' Lasoelles said, 
laying his hand gently on her shoulder. ' Now 
move your arm again.' 

She obeyed. 

*It is only a bruise,' he said, in Prench, 
looking at the servant. ' We must have a 
liniment to bathe it, and a httle draught by 
way of a soothing potion.' 

' You do not mean to be merely a doctor in 
name,' said Hilda. ' I do not need anything. 
I want to get home.' 

* And I want you to be an obedient patient,' 
returned Lascelles. * You know I do not find 
an opportunity every day to exercise my skill ; 
I shall expect you to be a credit to me.' 

* I am sure she is dreadfally hurt 1 ' moaned 
Flower, then gave a strangled squeak, for she 
thought the fiery-eyed woman was about to 
jump at her. 

* She only wants a night's rest,' Lascelles 
said ; * but I think you must both stop where 
you are. Mrs. Morrison and Walton are from 
home — ^there is nobody to be alarmed. I will 
go to the house myself, and tell the servants 
not to look for you.' 

The increasing pain in Hilda's shoulder had 
turned her so faint and weak, that she could 
neither talk nor think, nor do anything but sub- 
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mit and be thaiikfiil that she was not called 
on to stir. 

Somebody knocked at the door. The 
Egyptian opened it part way ; a case of medi- 
cines was handed in, with which she returned 
to the bed. 

Lascelles, on examination, found all that he 
required — chloral for a sleeping-draught, and 
a lotion of chloroform and camphor to employ 
upon the bruised shoulder. 

It was better that Hilda should not sleep 
for half an hour or so ; he mixed some sherry- 
and-water and gave her a few spoonfiils, then 
explained to the woman that she was to bathe 
the injured arm with the liniment, and later 
administer the draught. 

Hilda lay perfectly quiet; too languid to 
think, even if the presence of Miss Flower 
and Lascelles had not kept her from feeling 
any uneasiness. 

* I will come back presently,' he said to her ; 
* you are to lie quite still and let your shoulder 
be bathed, if it does hurt you a little.' 

* It is too bad to be such a nuisance,' she 
managed to say, and then had to shut her 
eyes, feeling dizzy and sick. 

* Please stay here till I come back,' LasceUes 
whispered to Miss Flower. * She will do well 
enough — all she wants is rest. You are so 
sensible a woman that I can trust you to be 
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calm and courageous — ^not to stir or talk to 
her.' 

Had Plower been at the point of death — 
dumb, blind, and deaf — she would have been 
able to take in and appreciate praise from 
masculine lips. Then, too, the sherry had 
sufficiently steadied her nerves, so that she 
could get a certain control over her thoughts. 
The first use she made of that power was to 
wonder if it were possible that she had gained 
a sixteenth conquest, and should be able 
henceforth to rank Julian LasceUes among her 
victims. 

He went out of the room so quietly that 
Hilda did not hear him go. She lay still while 
the old woman drew off one sleeve of the 
'peignoir^ and began bathing the bruised 
shoulder with such gentleness and care that 
the friction was a relief. 

Flower did not stir; if she so much as 
winked the brown woman glared at her till 
Flower felt as if fascinated by some strange 
sort of gigantic firefly that could bite as well 
as lighten, if occasion required. She began 
rather to enjoy the adventure — ^to hope that 
she might be treated to another sight of the 
phantom. 

The sherry made her temples buzz plea- 
santly; she even felt a little sleepy, and be- 
gan to occupy herself with a vision wherein 
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Julian Lascelles threatened to commit suicide 
if she did not consent to come down from her 
pedestal of vestal ice, while Mrs. Fumis 
tried in vain to allure him from his allegiance, 
and even Katey Morrison grew somewhat 
catty and showed that her velvet paws had 
nails. 

Lascelles returned to the library, where 
Madelaine Jastram stood looking out of the 
open window. 

' I trust everything is going well,' she said, 
turning towards him, standing there trans- 
figured by a last glow of red light from the 
setting sun, which seemed in the darkness of 
the room to enshrine her like a golden frame. 

*As well as possible,' he answered; *but 
you were right— Miss Morrison must not be 
moved before to-morrow.' 

* My house is at her service,' Madelaine an- 
swered. ^ Do not be in the least uneasy — she 
shall not see me — ^need never know where she 
has been — ^if you can answer for Miss Flower's 
discretion.' 

*I am going to Geneva,' he said, too much 
disturbed even to thank her. * I must account 
for the ladies' absence ; but I do not wish the 
servants to know of the accident.' 

* Oh, you will say they have decided to stay 
with a friend,' returned Madelaine, with a 
bitter laugh. * The falsehood wiQ be miue, 
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since I suggest the excuse — one more or less 
from my lips is of such little consequence.' 

* May I come back ? ' he asked. 

* I shall feel more comfortable in regard to 
Miss Morrison if you do,' she replied. ' Pray 
look upon the house as an hotel — its hostess 
will trouble none of you, beyond making sure 
that you are properly attended.' 

* I must beg you not to speak like that,' he 
said. ' You make me feel that our involuntary 
intrusion is irksome to you.' 

*Miss Flower will be glad of a change of 
costume,' Madelaine said, not noticing his 
words. * I can accommodate Miss Morrison — 
we are about the same height. Have the good- 
ness to come as soon as you can. You will 
find dinner ready on your return.' 

' I can only accept your generous hospitality 
on one condition ' 

* I am not accustomed to having conditions 
imposed upon me,' she broke in. 

' Do you think, considering the position in 
which I am placed, that you are quite kind to 
me ? ' he asked. 

She held out her hand, from one of the 
sudden impulses which no sorrow or time would 
ever teach her to overcome. 

'I am the worst tempered woman in the 
world, and the rudest,' said she. ' TeU me 
what you meant to say.' 
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* Only to ask the great favour of seeing you 
when I come back.' 

* We will think just for this evening that we 
are in the desert again,' she said, drawing 
away the hand he had touched with the tips 
of his fingers. * We will dine in company, if 
Miss Flower consent. You shall try to forget 
who I am, and I will forget the world and my 
own hardness, remembering only that you are 
the one human being at whose hands I have 
received unvarying kindness and considera- 
tion.' 

She went quickly out of the room. Lascelles 
hurried down the stairs and on towards the 
gates, with his head in such a whirl that he 
could think distinctly upon no subject — could 
only yield to the wild passion of dehght and 
thankfulness at feehng that this woman had 
been again flung within his reach. 

Ay, let what would come after, he would be 
happy this evening I They must part, perhaps, 
on the morrow ; she would drift away as she 
had done before, like the fading of a heavenly 
dream — ^he must again live through the bitter 
pain, the mad unrest ; but at least for a few 
hours he would be happy. When he reached 
the outskirts of the town he waited for his 
groom (who, leadmg the horses the two ladies 
had ridden, had been forced to proceed at a 
more sober pace) to overtake him. 
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^ Gregoire/ lie said, * you will take tlie horses 
to the stables- I will walk on to the first 
stand and find a carriage. I expect yon to be 
perfectly silent in regard to what has happened* 
I do not wish any rumonr of the accident to 
reach Mrs. Morrison. She is in snch ill-health 
that the fright loight do her harm/ 

* Monsieur knows he can trust me,' the man 
replied, simply. 

* Yes ; I know it/ 

It occurred to Lascelles that it would be 
well to keep any other person from all know- 
ledge of the affair, so he added,—- 

' You will order my phaeton and meet me 
at the hotel. I must go out to the villa 
again.' 

Lascelles hastened to the colonel's house 
and explained to Louis that the ladies had 
decided to spend the night with a friend. 
Louis settled in his own mind that his young 
mistress and her guest had ridden out to old 
Madame D'Arcy's, who lived on the road to 
Coppel, and had been detained by her persua- 
sions — a thing which had several times hap- 
pened. By the time he found Eose, the maid, 
to bid her pack up such articles of dress as 
might be required by the ladies, he was per- 
fectly confident Mr. Lascelles had told him 
they were at Madame D'Arcy's, and stated the 
fact unhesitatingly. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

THE ENCHANTED OASTLE. 

Floweb indulged in her pleasant reveries until 
the quiet of the room sent her oflf into a 
gentle doze. Maritana had lighted a shaded 
lamp, and the first thing that brought Flower 
back to earth and the needs common to what 
sadly pious people call our ' perishing bodies,' 
was the smell of a delicious bouillonj of which 
the old woman was persuading Hilda to swal- 
low a few mouthfals. 

Flower was straightway completely in the 
flesh once more — aware of a craving in her 
stomach stronger than any desire that ever 
struck her soul. 

' I wish she would bring me some 1 ' thought 
the blossom. * Good Lord, what if I should 
be left here to starve to death I ' 

The thought was such agony and the void 
in her internal organs so excessive, that Flower 
uttered a little squeak. She caught the glare 
of the Egyptian's eyes, and tried to turn it into 
a cough; but it began as a squeak, and the 
Egyptian threatened her with the spoon at once. 
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* Are you better, dear ? ' Flower whispered, 
leaning toward the bed — ^too much afraid of 
the Sphinx to rise. 

*The doctor said mademoiselle must not 
talk,' observed the Sphinx, sternly, and 
Mower cowered into her chair, glad to be 
silent, and thankful that Hilda had not heard 
her question. 

The Egyptian set the bowl of soup on a 
table near the bed, and Flower watched her 
and it with eager eyes. 

* If I dared move,' she muttered, * Pd drink 
it up. Oh, how good it does smell I What 
an awful old creature, I'm sure she is a bit of 
one of the pyramids, or a petrified crocodile, 
or something 1 I wonder Hilda doesn't scream, 
to have her so close. How good that soup 
smeUs i I declare I am the most unfortunate 
woman alive — ^horrid things are always happen- 
ing to me. Just to think LasceUes should go 
off and leave me like this — after almost mak- 
ing love to me 1 I daresay he is eating his 
dinjierthis minute. The selfish beast 1 Oh, 
that soup ! I do believe I am going to have 
the colic just from emptiness, and then I cer- 
tainly shall scream — I always do — and I wHl, 
too, in spite of that old Sphinx ! I'U not be shut 
up here to starve ! I should think Hilda might 
come to enough to remember I have not had a 
mouthful since twelve o'clock. Oh, that soup ! ' 
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Just then she became conscious that the 
Egyptian was standing over her. 

* Mercy on us ! ' she groaned. *I had not 
spoken. What do you want ? Oh, she can't 
speak English ! ' she cried, her very British 
French rendered unintelligible by fright. 

* Ohut I ' said the Sphinx ; then added, in a 
low, perfectly respectful, commonplace tone, 
* The chamber of madame is there — d cbtS — if 
madame will come I shall show her. Mon- 
sieur has returned ; the dinner will be served 
whenever madame is ready.' 

She lifted a warning forefinger — ^it drew 
Flower out of her chair as quickly as if it had 
been a magnet and she an iron nail. The 
Sphinx and her uplifted finger passed on 
through the curtained doorway ; Flower 
walked after, and found herself in a pretty 
nest of a room, well Ughted, and recognized 
at once her own black portmanteau setting on 
the floor. 

' Monsieur went into town for it,' said the 
Sphinx, following the direction of Flower's 
eyes. ' If anything has been forgotten, madame 
has only to let me know — I can supply it.' 

Flower pounced on the portmanteau, and 
revealed among other matters a gray silk 
dress, which sensible Eose had intrusted to 
the embraces of the black monster. 

^ Can I assist madame ? ' asked the Sphinx. 
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* No, tliaaks ; I shall do very weU I ' cried 
Flower, eager to be rid of the glare of her 
eyes, and feeling her courage restored by that 
announcement in regard to dinner. ' Wait ; 
where am I to go when I am dressed — ^where 
is the dining-room ? ' 

^ Madame has only to cross the corridor ; 
she will find the library opposite,' said the 
Sphinx. 

^ Why, whose house is it — ^where are we ? ' 
demanded Flower, proving by this yielding to 
curiosity that she had recovered her senses — 
was, in fact, quite herself again. 

But as she looked up from the portmanteau 
over which she was kneeling, to repeat her 
question, she perceived that the Egyptian 
had disappeared, closing the door behind her. 

* I do believe,' said Flower, ^ that I am 
asleep and dreaming. All the same, I don't 
mean to lose my dinner.' She was fumbling 
still in the portmanteau, ^Ahl here's some 
powder, and the rouge. Upon my word, I'll 
give Eose that blue scarf she liked so much.' 

Flower arrayed herself, and very well she 
looked when the toilette was complete. The 
gray trailing petticoat had a tunic of a lighter 
tint of the same colour, trimmed heavily with 
jet — ^Flower stUl clung to the delusion that 
she was id mourning for her beloved nephew. 
She rouged her cheeks, and powdered her 
VOL. n, 10 
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forehead, and did not look a day over forty 
when she had put the finish to her toilette by a 
white rose in her hair and a blue ribbon at her 
throat. How she reconciled the blue with 
her mania for being in mourning I am not 
prepared to say. There are depths in the 
female mind which, with all my patient 
attempts at learning, I have never been able 
to fathom. I can only tell you that Flower 
would have gone to the stake in her blue bow 
asserting that she had never quitted the 
proper outward signs of grief due to the 
memory of that paragon of all youthful mas- 
culine virtues, her dead nephew. 

The adornment finished, Flower looked at 
herself in the glass, and was content ; indeed, 
considering that she was nearly fifty, she 
might well be — ^moustache and all. 

^ Now I wonder,' thought Flower, putting 
her head on one side, * I do wonder if Lascelles 
told Eose to put in the gray dress — he ad- 
mired it the other night when I wore it.' 

But Flower, in spite of being a faded 
beauty, had reached the age where the human 
stomach will assert its supremacy. She re- 
membered the Egyptian's warning in regard 
to the dinner, and fled without having had 
time to carry out her supposition in regard 
to Lascelles or pursue a thought which had 
struck her at the same time (in obedience 
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to her usual inconsequence) concerning the 
house she was in and the phantom she had seen. 

She left the chamber, traversed the corridor, 
and entered the library, where stood Julian 
Lascelles. 

Flower gave vent to another squeal. The 
Egyptian was shut in the room with BKlda, 
and could not hear — squeal she must. 

' I am so glad to see you I ' cried she ; ' I 
began to feel as if it was all a strange dream. 
Didlseeher? Dotellme; didi?' 

' It was impossible to move Miss Morrison 
to-night,* Lascelles said, taking her hand, and 
leading her toward a sofa. ' Now, dear Miss 
Flower, you are the most sensible woman in 
the world, and understand as well as I that 
we ought to keep our adventure a strict secret, 
for fear of alarming Mrs. Morrison.' 

^ Good Lord 1 ' said Flower. ' Then it was 
Madame Jastram I saw ? ' 

' We are in her house. Miss Flower — indebted 
to her hospitaUty.' 

' I am so glad ! I'd have given my Little 
finger — no, I wouldn't, because that would 
spoil my hands — I'd have given one of my 
toes to see her again ! ' cried Flower. ^ And 
now, to be in her house, it's deUghtful — ^nobody 
need know it ; you will never tell. Don't look 
so black ; I did not mean any harm ; only, you 
must admit, it would be bad for Hilda, and 
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me, too, if anybody found it out. I am so 
deKghted ! Shall we see her, do you thiiik ? 
Will she dine mth us? Oh, I am so hungry! ' 
She had no time to say more ; the heavy 
draperies, which hung before the doors, were 
pushed back, and Madelaine Jastram entered, 
so beautiful, so much more like some beatific 
vision than a flesh-and-blood woman, that even 
Flower, human to the extreme as she was, 
forgot hunger, vanity, everything, in the charm 
of that indescribable loveliness. 

She had put on a dress of the pale yet vivid 
green — ^like a delicately-tinted white with 
emerald tints bright as lightning running 
through it — ^which modem art has discovered. 
She had been pleased to adorn her beauty. I 
told you, that in spite of all she had lived 
through, she had not outlived a desire for 
admiration. The dress, relieved by a shimmer 
of cobweb-like lace, was cut square in the 
neck, giving glimpses of the snowy shoulders. 
The sleeves were open, falling to the hem of 
her tunic, and exposing the arms, which Canova 
might have risen out of his grave to model. 
A single black onjrx ornament, with a diamond 
heart, quivering amid the shining masses of 
her hair, a similar one crossing the whiteness 
of her throat, nothing more ; yet, whether one 
was to say she looked like a queen or a spirit, 
it would be difficult to say. 
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Miss Flower and Lascelles rose meclianioally. 
She floated slowly toward them, saying, in that 
marvellous voice at once so sweet and so 
proud, — 

' I have lived to leaxn that the old proverb 
in regard to the ill- wind is a true one I Let 
me thank you both for consenting to break my 
usual dinner-soHtude. Miss Morrison is asleep 
— doing well — so I must think of my other 
guests. Miss Flower, I am grateftd to you for 
being true to your name, and making a little 
summer in my house. Please give her your 
arm, Mr. Lascelles, while I lead the way. I 
am sure you had both begun to think you were 
to be starved in my ogre's caTem.' 

She passed on down the room before them. 
Curtains hung before the end ; they were drawn 
back as she approached, revealing a little hijou 
of a dining-room, with a table laid for three ; 
Pietro holding aside the draperies for them to 
pass. 

Flower ^ tell you again that, in spite of her 
silliness, she was an awfully clever old woman,) 
found her tongue at once, and said a very 
pretty thing : — 

* I have been in dreamland before,* cried 
she, ' but it is the first time I ever reached the 
inner sanctuary and saw the queen.' 

And true to her instincts — as we must all 
bej even in the existence beyond this, else we 
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shall no longer remain you and me — ^Flower 
caught sight of herself in a long mirror, and 
knew that she looked as well as Flower could, 
and was sensible enough not to repine, as 
many women would have done, because she 
could not hope to rival her hostess. 

' The compliment is so pretty, that I refuse 
to think how undeserved it is,' returned Made- 
laine, laughing. ' Mr. Lascelles, if you will 
sit there, Miss Flower and I wiU place our- 
selves on either side of you. I hope you are 
prepared to keep me in countenance, Miss 
Flower ; it is very late, and I must confess to 
being terribly hungry.' 

The Egyptian had heard the Flower's mut- 
terings, and understood EngUsh enough to 
translate them to her mistress. To.-night 
Madelaine Jastram meant — just for to-night — 
to charm utterly both her guests, whether by 
appealing to their weaknesses or otherwise. 
An evening like the present was so rare in her 
life, something so entirely apart from her 
ordinary existence, that she had grown reck- 
less enough, or wise enough — phrase it how 
you will — ^to enjoy it to the utmost. 

The dinner, though simple, was perfect in 
point of cookery and combination, and the 
wines so exquisite, that Flower wished — as 
she had often done before — ^that she were a 
man, for the express purpose of drinking her- 
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self into poor Alfred de Musset's Elysium. 
Indeed, I am inclined to think that it was 
only her hostess's habit of drinking water 
alone which prevented her. Poor Flower, I 
always said that it was fortunate for her sal- 
vation that her moustache had not been grown 
upon a masculine lip ! 

Madelaine Jastram talked — giving free rein 
to her fancies, showing easily and naturally 
her consummate knowledge of men, of all 
ands, and the literature of all countries ; 
holding Lascelles perfectly entranced, and 
making even Mower delighted to listen, 
whether she understood or not. 

When the meal was over they went back to 
the library and had coffee; th6n, without 
waiting to be asked, Madelaine seated herself 
at the piano and played and sang. 

By this time Flower began to feel sleepy — 
Flower had reached the age when a good 
dinner and copious libations will produce that 
agreeable sensation. She wandered off to the 
further end of the room, sat down on a couch 
behind a table, and pretended to be looking at 
a book of engraviQgs ; but before long she laid 
her head back on the cushions and fell into 
a blissful slumber, dreaming that she was 
eighteen, and that her first lover and Julian 
Lascelles were each running away with her in 
different directions, and she enjoying both 
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elopements to the fullest extent. Dear old 
Flower ! 

After that the evening passed, indeed, with 
the rapidity of a dream to Julian Lascelles. 
It was very late before he remembered that he 
ought to go. Flower still slumbered sweetly. 
By this time she had arrived at a point in her 
vision where Madelaine Jastram took the 
diamond ornament she wore iq her hair and 
bestowed it as a bridal gift on herself. But, 
never mind ; an old maid is never too old for 
her dreams to be sacred I 

Maritana had come in twice to say that 
Miss Morrison was sleeping soundly and every- 
thing going vreE. It was her last visit which 
roused Lascelles to a consciousness of the 
hour — ^brought also, for the first time, a recol- 
lection of the promise he had made Mr. Bent- 
ley. He had said then that, if fate threw him 
in this woman's way, he would neither act as 
a spy upon her or try to discover her secrets. 
But he was going from her again f This 
hour, set apart from common life, blessed 
and glorified beyond common uses, was over I 
Heaven only knew when they might meet and 
converse as they had done this night ! 

'It has ended,' he said, abruptly, simply; 
almost unconsciously thinking his thought 
aloud. 

* It has ended,' repeated Madelaine Jastram, 
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by that subtle magnetic influence she pos- 
sessed to a degree given to few human beings, 
understanding his reflection as easily as if it 
had been put in words. Then she looked up 
and smiled. Ah ! — ^had you, an instant before, 
believed her the worst of her species, a second 
Lamia, you must have yielded to the spell of 
that smile 1 

* I have to thank you for a very pleasant 
evening, Mr. Lascelles — an evening without a 
cloud ! It is a great deal in my life.' 

^And I? There are no words — ^I cannot 
thank you ! ' he said. 

* And now it remains to say farewell and get 
back to reality,' returned she. 

* You mean to go back — ^for me — ^to the dark- 
ness, the emptiness, the void ! This evening 
has been reality because I have lived ! ' he said. 

She looked him full in the face, and the 
bitter snule which I have before so often 
mentioned as marring her beauty, though 1 
am wrong in the expression — ^nothing could 
mar it — ^the snule which hardened her counte- 
nance with a pride like that of the archangel 
who fell, curved her lips into an awful majesty. 

*I thank you,' she said; *you knew that I 
was a wicked woman ; I thank you for this 
tribute to my power. For this one evening I 
have made you forget utterly the evil that you 
believed of me.' 
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* I never believed evil of you I ' lie cried ; 
* never ! Appearances are against yon ; either 
you cannot or you mil not try to sweep them 
aside ; but down in my soul I never believed 
it — ^no, not even that last night I saw you/ 

The instant the words were spoken he would 
have given his right hand to recover them, but 
it was too late. 

* The last time/ she said, and he wondered 
how he could have thought her voice bitter or 
her smile haughty before, both were now so 
much fuller of reckless, indomitable will. 
' That was the night you saw me at the gam- 
ing-table. The little world of society — ^the 
newspapers — all the rest of the myriad of 
gossips, say that it is by such means I win for 
myself the wealth and luxury in which I live 
— ^in which I delight ; they are right there, I 
do like it/ 

* What I was almost ready for an instant to 
think — ^what they have said — was false ! ' ex- 
claimed Lascelles. 

^ Yes,* she answered ; ^ it was false ! ' 

* What power took you there I cannot teU,' 
he went on. ^ Oh, listen ! before I go, let me 
say it ! You have refused my love * 

' Ghosts do not understand the meaning of 
the word,' she interrupted; ^ and I am a ghost. 
]Not a syllable further.' 

^ Only by that I meant to plead ! See, I 
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cannot again let you drift from me without 
some effort to help you. Show any way, point 
out any clue, I will give my whole life to 
following it.' 

She bent her head for a second, then raised 
it and flashed the unyielding courage — the 
courage bom of desperation — of her eyes upon 
him. 

' Do not forget that you are in Circe's halls,' 
she said, ' and Circe's spells strong upon you ! 
Go home and sleep yourself into a wiser mood.' 

* Will you — ^I have no right to ask, it is only 
the daring of a madman which makes me,' he 
said, — ' but will you tell me why you were at 
the tables that night ? ' 

* Oh, yes,' she answered; * I was more reck- 
less than usual, so I went.' 

* Of your own will and choice ? ' 

* I never had a will and choice,' she replied, 
and the fire died out of her eyes as she spoke. 
* I have obeyed the dictates of an implacable 
destiny ever since I can remember.' 

* That man forced you to go ! He has some 
power, some ' 

He stopped, shaking so violently from head 
to foot that his chattering teeth would not 
permit him to continue. 

' Bolton Wargrave ? Power over me ? You 
mistake ; he only tempted me and I yielded — 
uselessly, of course.' 
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He lifted his white face, so drawn and dis- 
torted by anguish, that even in her rebellions 
defiance of all things its pleading struck her 
like a sword. 

* You forget that I love you,' he whispered ; 

* it is nothing to you, but it is all my life/ 

She turned away her head that he might 
not see the wave of emotion which swept over 
her features. Presently she answered, — 

* I forgot, in my bitterness, that I was being 
untrue to myself,' she said. *I went to the 
tables that night because Bolton Wargrave 
promised me a great reward — news of my 
child — ^my child, whom for years and years I 
beheved dead, and he told me was not.' 

* Your child ! ' he echoed, and the recollec- 
tion of the newspaper revelation flashed across 
his mind. * I saw the paragraph,' he said. * It 
is, then, under your directions that proceedings 
are to be commenced ' 

* Paragraph — ^proceedings ! ' she interrupted. 

* I don't know what you mean.' She looked 
surprised and bewildered rather than agitated. 

* Explain, please ; don't keep me waiting.' 

* It was in a paper of last week,' he replied, 
almost at a loss how to frame his words so that 
he might run no risk of hurting her, yet too 
delicate to give her the greater pain of an 
instant's suspense. *A fortune has fallen to 
some members of the MandeviUe family. The 
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journal mentioned that there was a report the 
relatives had been cautioned not to claim the 
money because the rightful heir was fcJund.' 

She sat down on the sofa by which she had 
stood, and covered her eyes with one hand. 

* Try and tell me more,' she said in a low 
voice. *Tell me morel The very words, if 
you can.' 

That the paragraph possessed any connec- 
tion with her had been enough to stamp it 
indelibly on his mind. He could repeat it 
almost word for word. He did so, leaving 
out the harsh allusions to her past. 

* What does it mean ? ' she whispered, as if 
to herself. * What is that man after now ? ' 

* Bolton Wargrave ? ' he asked. 

* Of course — ^who else ? See, I don't believe 
it yet — ^I don't believe it I ' she said, letting 
her hand fall, and staring up at him with a 
white, haggard face. 'It is only some new 
plan for tormenting me. It was all false from 
first to last — ^that I should have been idiot 
enough to be duped even for a moment. And 
I was not — ^I know I was not ! I never be- 
lieved it — only the mad hope had always been 
in my mind — and just when he came I was so 
utterly desperate.' 

She spoke in a slow, dull tone, without 
gesture or evidence of excitement, like a 
person oppressed by some opiate and thinking 
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aloud. Yet in her quiet, and the muffled ring 
of her voice, there was a reality of agony more 
touching than any unrestrained emotion could 
have been^^ 

^ At last,' cried Lascelles, ' you have reached 
the crisis in your life where you must let me 
try to aid you. Do it, if only for my sake. 
You might grant me that boon.' 

* Aid me 1 ' she repeated, still in the same 
slow undertone. ^ Have I not already told 
you that no human being can do that ? Wait ; 
I will tell you what you can do — ^not for me, 
but for truth and honour. You know Mr. 
Bentley, the bitterest open foe I have in the 
world?' 

' I know him.' 

' Find him ! Tell him what is being done. 
I am powerless ; let him act.' 

' He was in Geneva. He went to England 
on receipt of this news. He was almost out 
of his senses when he heard it.' 

' Oh, my God ! ' she cried ; ^ you make it all 
blacker and more inexplicable 1 If he could 
be stirred, there must be some reason. He 
went away for that — ^for that ? ' 

^He ' 

' Wait ! ' she pleaded. ' I am only a woman, 
after all. I cannot hear — I cannot understand 
yet. Give me a moment.' 

She rose and hurried up and down the room, 
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pressing Iier hands hard against her forehead, 
LasceUes stood watching her, his face shaken 
hy pain. Neither he nor she saw that Amelia 
Flower had awakened — half-raised herself on 
the sofa, hstening to their words — ^then dropped 
back and lay perfectly still. 

Presently Madelaine returned and seated 
herself again. She was perfectly calm now, 
with the calmness of a person who, used to 
suffering, has for an instant given way to the 
excitement of a sudden hope, and then seen it 
blown out hke a torch smitten by the wind — a 
torch flashed suddenly across the dungeon of a 
captive who was driven wild by the unex- 
pected hght, and only recovered his senses 
when the darkness to which he was ac- 
customed once more soothed his eyes. 

* Let me tell you first what I can,' she said. 
^Mr. Bentley would not beheve it, but you 
will. I would rather suffer over again the 
agony of all these years — ^I could not say more 
— ^than let that man succeed ia his new plan. 
You do believe.? ' 

^ I beheve,' he answered. 

' I told you why I went to the tables ; but 
the next day I had sense and reason enough 
to know it had been a he, hke aU the rest. 
He wrote to me ; he was going in search of 
his evidence. Two weeks passed, and then a 
letter came — he was pursuing it always — just 
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an excuse to make me write, but I did not. I 
went away from Nice — ^up into Piedmont — 
then I came on here. I don't know why ' 

* One instant 1 You left an address to which 
your letters could be sent ? ' Lascelles asked. 

* Yes. None came until to-day. They lie 
in that drawer. I did not even open them 
when I saw there was none in his writing — 
nothing but petitions for money — a letter, 
maybe, from my bankers. They could wait.' 

He went to the table to which she had 
pointed, opened the drawer, and took out 
three letters. He came back to her with 
them in his hand. 

* Please to read them,' he said, laying the 
sealed epistles on the couch where she sat. 

She made a weary little gesture ; then, with 
a half-smile, which was a mute apology, tore 
open the envelope of the topmost letter. 

* You see,' she said, handing it to him after 
she had glanced at the first lines, then draw- 
ing it back. * I beg your pardon. It is only 
a receipt for money advanced. I am not 
good, you know, but I don't mind giving.' 

She opened the second. 

^ From my London bankers — ^nothing more 
— of no consequence. 

He handed her the third epistle. She 
opened it and unfolded the sheet. A bit of 
paper fell out — a printed scrap and a few lines 
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in writing pasted to it. She read these, pushed 
the page towards Lascelles in silence, and 
began the letter. 

*The printed portion was the paragraph 
from the newspaper of which Lascelles had 
spoken to her. The written lines were these : — 

* You might have doubted me, so I waited until I 
could send you this. You camiot doubt now. If you 
will be in Paris by the twentieth, and come to 37 Rue 
Neuve des Mathurins, you will find your child.* 

* I do not believe/ he heard her murmur, as 
she glanced down the page ; * I do not believe.' 
Then she sank back with a low moan, gazing at 
the letter she held, with wide-open, uncompre- 
hending eyes, as a sleeper roused from a horri- 
ble nightmare might stare, wakened by a cry 
of rescue and joy which he heard, but was still 
too stupefied to understand* 

All the while Flower lay motionless, watch- 
ing them intently — ^holding her breath to 
listen. 

* Will you tell me what it is ? ' he asked. 
Madelaine tried to give him the letter; it 

dropped from her nerveless hand and fluttered 
to the floor. She motioned him to take it. 
He picked it up and began to read. Then he 
heard her whisper, — 

^ Aloud — read it aloud.' 

He read : — 
VOL. n. 11 
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' 10, Lincoln's Ink Fxsu>b, Lokbok, E. C, 

•May9, 187— ^ 
'Madame — We beg to inform you that after due 
examination of the proofs presented to us by Qeotgio 
Morovadi we are prepared to accept the conduct of the 
case, and as you are one of the parties most interested 
therein, shall be glad to see or communicate with you 
at your earliest convenience. 

* Very re&pectfully yours, 

' Coleman and Bukns/ 

There was a brief silence after he ceased ; 
in presence of her face he could not break it. 

' AHve 1 ' she said, at length — still with that 
strange quiet. ' My child alive 1 I have seen 
her grave, and her name on the stone 1 Am I ^ 
to beheve this ? Mr. Lascelles, you have been 
good and merciful to me beyond what I 
thought any human being could be. Help me 
now to think — ^to weigh it all, present and past ; 
— it seems to me that I am beyond the possi- 
bility, for the first time, iq aU this eternity of 
darkness.' 

Mad words rose to his lips ; he thrust them 
back, saying oidy, — 

* I will help you ia any way I can, and be 
glad — you know that. Show me how — only 
show me how ! ' 

She knitted her brows in stern thought till 
the whole upper part of her face was darkened 
by their shadow ; yet all the while a smile that 
was like joy gone mad wreathed her hps. 
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*You can help me,' she said presently — 

* help to bring me back to the reality. I might 
have believed^— I think in spite of everything I 
did believe when he came to me that night. 
But my eyes are open now — ^I ask you to aid 
me against my own insanity.' 

/ 1 cannot understand 1 ' he fairly groaned. 

* I cannot understand.' 

* Let me see if I can make you. Joy to find 
that it is not I who am mad — only the wild 
hope— ^the impossible hope which has lain in my 
soulfor years — do you understand what Imean? ' 

* I know — ^I understand. You knew there 
was no foimdation for it — ^you knew your child 
was dead — ^yet you never relinquished the idea 
that — ^that your husband might have taken 
measures to lead you to believe this ? ' 

* Just that,' she said. * But the proofs are 
all against this delusion. Mr. Bentley was in 
Greece — ^he knows she is dead.' 

* He may be your enemy, but you can be- 
lieve him,' Lascelles answered. 

*Then why did he set off the instant he 
read that paragraph ? ' she cried. 

* Tell me your whole thought first,' Lascelles 
said ; ^ I am so utterly in the dark.' 

* This : I believe the thing is a plot — gotten 
up because it has been discovered that if 
Edward Mandeville had left an heir, there was 
a fortune to claim.' 
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As she ceased speaking, Madelaiae started 
to her feet, and paced up and down the room, 
moving more and more quickly as the wild tide 
of excitement and suffering which shook her 
soul ebbed faster and stronger, threatening 
to overwhelm the last trace of that stem self- 
control which had so seldom deserted her in 
any crisis of her Ufe. 

He saw her beautiful face seamed and hag- 
gard with anguish ; her great eyes dilated 
with maddening pain. She thrust her clenched 
hands between her teeth, fairly biting them to 
suppress a shriek of agony. 

It looked heartless to sit there in silence 
and watch her misery; but what could be 
said — ^what ray of comfort was there possible 
o offer the wretched woman ? 

^ Madelaine ! Madelaine ! ' he cried, uncon- 
sciously uttering the name which had grown 
so familiar to his thoughts. 

The sound of his voice seemed to help her 
back to composure. She sat down again. 

^ Is there nothing I can do — nothing ? ' he 
pleaded. 

She shook her head ; remained for a few 
moments with her face averted. Presently 
she turned round again, saying, in her ordi- 
nary tone, — 

' It has just come to me. I shall go to Paris 
in the morning.' 
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' May I go, too ? ' 

The instant the question left his lips he was 
sorry thab he had uttered it. She gave him a 
glance of disdainful suspicion which cut him 
to the soul. 

* I am at ^ loss to imagine any reason for 
such a journey on your part,' she said, coldly. 

He lifted his head with a look of such 
haughtiness and pride, such truth and sin- 
cerity, too, that even her embittered ^irit was 
fairly awed. 

* I beg your pardon,' she cried, in an altered 
voice. 'I thank you; there is one kindness 
you can show me — leave me to myself.' 

For an instant they stood looking strangely 
in each other^s face. He knew that it was an 
insanity worse than any which had gone be- 
fore, bat for the first time Julian Lascelles 
could have believed that he counted for some- 
thing in the Ufe of this woman — ^he personally 
— ^he^ the man himself. 

* I will go,' he said. * May I ask you one 
favour — only one ? you cannot refuse me that.' 

^ Ah, do not think me utterly ungrateful and 
inhuman — worse, wholly unwomanly,' she 
pleaded, in that voice which would have made 
a man go cheerfully to the stake just to hear 
its accents. * I do thank you, I do understand ! ' 

* Will you grant me one favour ? ^ he ques- 
tioned again. 
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* If I were any other woman, recognizing, 
as I do, yonr goodness, I might say yes. My 
life is not my own ; you must tell me what it 
is,' she answered. 

* Only that if there is the least thing I can 
do, you will let me know,' he said — ^ send for 
me at once — at once.' 

^ I promise,' she replied. 

He took a card from his pocket and wrote 
two addresses upon it, one his residence in 
Geneva, the other the address of a banker in 
Paris. He put it in her hand, saying,^ — 

* The first will reach me during the next 
few weeks ; the other will find me at any time 
without delay.' 

She held out her hand, saying only, — 

* I thank you ! Good-night ; good-bye.' 
He bent over the white fingers without 

touching them, and passed out of the room 
and the house. Even at this instant he could 
think more of her than himself, man though 
he was, and so went resolutely away, because 
it was the one act of devotion he could offer. 

Madelaine Jastram sat for a few moments as 
he had left her, then she rose, glanced toward 
the sofa where Flower lay apparently wrapped 
in a bhssful slumber, and left the library. 

A fewminutes later the Egyptian entered and 
stood over the spinster. When Flower opened 
her eyes, she said, in her broken French, — 
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* Madame would not disturb ybu by saying 
good-night. Monsieur is gone. I shall sit 
by the young lady. I will leave the door of 
mademoiselle's chamber open : she may sleep 
tranquilly/ 

Flower felt a certain command in the tone, 
softly and respectfully as the words were 
spoken. She started up, saying, — 

* I will go to bed at once.' 

* Of course,' said the Egjrptian, looking to 
Flower's sleepy eyes more like a sphinx than 
ever, * Mademoiselle is tired.' 

Flower solaced her conscience by peeping 
into Hilda's room ; the soft light of the 
shaded lamp showed her the young girl sleep- 
ing tranquilly, but before she couiji do more 
than notice this, the Egyptian was behind 
her, whispering, * Ghwt ! ' in the peculiar, 
hissing way which made Flower shiver and 
think of the asp that stung Cleopatra. 

She returned meekly to her own chamber, 
and undressed with great speed, to be rid of 
the Egyptian, who assisted her with a deter- 
mination as obstinate as her sUence. 

She got into bed, and the Sphinx put out the 
candle with a muttered wish to the lady of a 
comfortable night, which, to Flower's excited 
imagination, sounded more like a warning not 
to stir hand or foot if she valued her life, than 
SL charitabre desire that she might find repose. 
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However, Flower was very tired, and though 
when she lay down she told herself that she 
should not sleep a wink, knowing this old ser- 
pent of the Nile watched in the adjoining 
apartment, it was not many moments before 
she sank into a profound slumber, from which 
she did not waken until late the next morning. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

THROWN TOGETHER. 

Two long hours after, Madelaine Jastram still 
sat in lier dressing-room, going over and over 
tliat newspaper paragrapli and the briief letters 
which accompanied it, as if she expected to 
discover some hidden meaning in their con- 
tents; thinking — thinking — without a possi- 
bility of finding rest, even in the new hope 
concerning her child, of which these epistles 
were a confirmation. 

She did not and could not believe the story 
was true ; with every hour's thought she be- 
came more convinced that the whole thing 
was a plot invented by Bolton Wargrave to 
get, by some means, possession of this legacy 
which had fallen to the Cressons. The task 
of foiling biTD must be left to other hands ; 
but, at least she could keep herself from be- 
coming the dupe of his arts, and so the passive 
accomplice of his black design. 

Often, during the past dismal years, she 
had been haunted — as she told Lascelles — ^by 
the idea that her child might be alive, though 
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her reason told her that the thought was the 
merest figment of an imagination grown mor- 
bid by preying upon itself. To-night, as she 
went back again to the two journeys which, 
long ago, she had made to Greece — ^recalled 
what had been told her by the physician who 
attended the child — ^remembered the grave by 
which she had stood — went over every little 
detail which hacl gone to prove Edward Man- 
deville's statement a certainty--— she felt a 
more thorough conviction of its truth than 
phe had ever done before. 

She would go to Paris, would meet these 
people ; but it was hopeless for Bolton War- 
grave to expect to deceive her- He might 
cheat the whole world, but she was beyond 
the reach of his craft. 

She heard the church-bell from a little 
village away up the lake sound distinctly 
through the stillness. Two o'clock. What 
an idiot she was to waste her strength in a 
vigil like this, when she had a journey before 
her, and at its close the need of all her force ! 

The first train would leave very early. She 
had warned Pietro of her intention — he was 
to accompany her. Maritana must get ready 
such things as were necessary- — she had for- 
gotten that. She rose and passed through the 
rooms which intervened between her apart- 
ment and the chamber where Hilda lay. 
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Noiseless as her step was, the old Egyptian 
looked up tlie instant her mistress reached 
the threshold, and went forward to meet her. 
They stepped back into the adjoining room, 
and madame gave her directions. 

^ I will sit by the bed while you are gone,' 
she said to the woman; * there is no danger 
of her waking.' 

' She has made but one sleep of it,' Mari- 
tana answered. ^ Sometimes she is a little 
restless and moves about — just a habit, per- 
haps.' 

Madelaine returned to the chamber and 
seated herself within the shadow of the cur- 
tains. As her eyes grew accustomed to the 
faint light oast by the lamp, she could see 
Hilda's face distinctly, as she lay with her 
head thrown back upon the pillows and one 
hand pressed under her cheek, as little chil^ 
dren often sleep. She was dreaming plea- 
santly, for there was a smile on her lips so 
gentle and sweet, that it rendered her coun- 
tenance fairly childlike in its expression. 

Madelaine sat and watched her. Those 
must have been strange thoughts which occu- 
pied the woman's mind, as she leaned back in 
the shadow and looked at this young creature, 
whose carefully guarded life and pure instincts 
had kept her soul free even from a shadow. 
For years and years Madelaine Jastram had 
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been so completely shut out from feminine 
companionship, that, perhaps, never siQce her 
own girlhood had she sat and watched the 
peaceful slumber of youth and innocence as 
she was doing now. 

Strong as she was, with a singular ability — 
as a rule — to put aside reflections which often, 
if permitted, must have dragged her down 
almost to madness ; sitting there to-night, it 
was impossible for her to avoid the thoughts 
and memories which rushed upon her. The 
face showed that she had yielded to the spell ; 
sometimes it looked bitter and hard, some- 
times the features worked with emotion ; the 
great eyes would grow fiery, then their gleam 
die out as the misty tears blurred their shining. 

Going back over her life, step by step, back 
to the years when she, too, had been little 
more than a child — when she, too, could sleep 
and have the happiness of dreams which held 
no taint of suffering, no knowledge of sin, no 
martyrdom of any sort, whether through the 
gmlt of others or the retribution which the 
world considered her due ! Sixteen years an 
ahen, an outcast, hiding herself wheresoever 
shelter offered ; sixteen years pursued and 
hunted; sixteen years that she had scarcely 
been able to have the comfort of a gentle word 
from any good woman's lips ; sixteen years of 
paia, of wrath, of anguish, of sullen defiance, 
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of attempts to be patient, of bearing the 
pariah's burden — men's scorn, God's deser- 
tion. For often she must have struggled 
under that most horrible form agony can 
take, the feehng that even God had left her 
alone in the dark. 

After a time the subtle influence of her 
presence produced its effect upon the sleeper. 
There are natures so susceptible, so finely 
organized, that a person of strong will and 
great magnetic power may almost regulate 
their dreams at pleasure. 

Madelaine had not been trying to do this. 
The idea did not occur to her until she saw 
Hilda begin to turn restlessly and her face 
change. 

Presently the woman heard her own name 
pronounced : ' Madame — Madame Jastram ! ' 
She shrank further back among the curtains, 
noiselessly pushing their folds between her- 
self and the bed. But the act produced the 
very effect she had hoped to prevent. Hilda 
was roused by the mere withdrawal of the 
presence which had introduced itself into her 
dream. 

She raised her head, looked eagerly about, 
and, with a gesture so quick that Madelaine 
had no time to rise, drew the curtains aside 
and saw her. 

' Madame Jastram ! ' she repeated, with a 
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wonderiiig smile, apparently still half believing 
herself asleep. Then she stretched out her 
hand till it touched Madelaine's shoulder, and 
uttered a little cry. *I am not dreaming!' 
she exclaimed. ^ Do speak to me. I can't be 
dreaming*' 

An expression which was akin to terror 
crossed her face. In her excited state of 
nerves from the effect of her fall and the 
stimulants she had taken, it might easily be 
that a sudden fear of some ghostly apparition 
had struck her soul. 

^ Lie still, Hilda,' said Madelaine, softly ; * I 
am here,' 

Hilda obeyed immediately, catching mad- 
ame's hand as she did so, and holding it fast 
between both hers, in spite of a slight effort 
the other made to withdraw it. 

' It makes me sure that I am not dreaming,' 
she said ; * and yet it is stranger than my 
dream to see you — ^hold you fast — be sure you 
are here.' 

' What were you dreaming, little one ? ' 
asked Madelaine, aware the surest way of 
keeping the girl from becoming excited and 
nervous was to let her follow out her own 
fancies. * You were dreaming of me, I know. 
You spoke my name just before you woke.' 

* Yes, of you. I don't know what the dream 
was or when you came into it,' said Hilda, 
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beating narvouBly with her fingers upon the 
white hand ; * but I saw you. There was a 
deep, black water between us, and some man 
— I could not see his face — was trying to push 
you into it, and I shrieked* Then he turned 
and threatened me. But I saw a log across 
the stream, just below. I got over; I wiw 
close to you ; I heard you call my name ; th^ 
I woke.' 

* Then it is all gone,' said Madelaine, lightly ; 
* so we will think no more about it.' 

* But where are we ? How came you here ? ' 
asked Hilda. 

* Naturally enough. This is my house. I 
have been stopping here for a while.' 

* I remember,' said Hilda. ' My horse stum- 
bled and fell. Why, that seems a hundred 
years ago ! Try to explain to me.' 

' It is very easy. You were out with Miss 
Flower and Mr. LasceUes. Your horse fell by 
my gate. You were brought in here. It was 
just at sunset. It is three o'clock now at 
least, so the best thing you can do is to go to 
sleep again.' 

' I recollect,' returned Hilda. * Mr. Las- 
ceUes was in here, and Miss Flower, and the 
coloured woman. It was only seeing you that 
made the whole seem so unreal.' She lay 
still, looking at Madelaine with a smile. ' I 
was not hurt — unless it was this shoulder,' 
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she added, as some movement of her arm gave 
her a twinge of pain ; * so I am glad of the 
chance that brought me within reach of you 
again.' 

Madelaine did not reply. The sudden 
softening in her eyes showed that she heard 
the words, and was pleased; but she said 
only,— 

* Now that you are awake, I think we must 
bathe that poor shoulder again. It must be 
troublesome enough.' 

* Oh, very little. I am not going to think 
about it just now. I want to talk to you. I 
don't believe you are even glad to see me 
again.' 

* I am sorry that it has happened,' Madelaine 
answered; *but for my own sake I cannot 
help being glad.' 

* It seems like fate, does it not ? ' Hilda 
asked, with a sudden gravity. 

* Don't say it I' Madelaine exclaimed. *No, 
no ! it was a chance — a mere chance.' 

Yet she shuddered as she spoke, for her 
stem life had taught her that there is no 
meaning to the word — that the veriest trifle 
has its significance — ^is often a power whose 
effect must last as long as earthly existence 
continues. 

* You do not believe it — ^I know you do not,' 
returned Hilda. * I can see it in your face.' 
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* I expect yon to be a good child, and do 
exactly as I bid you,' said Madelaine, with 
that tone and manner which even the person 
in the world most prejudiced against her would 
have found it impossible to resist. 

* Provided you do not teU me to go to 
sleep,' laughed Hilda. *Now that I have 
found you, I shall not lose you while I can 
help it. I suppose to-morrow ' 

* I shall be gone,' interposed Madelaine. 

* Because you have seen us all, is that it ? ' 
' No ; I am called away. My journey has 

nothing to do with you or anybody connected 
with you.' 

' Shall you come back here ? ' 

* 1 cannot teU ; circumstances must decide. 
In any case it can make no difference to you — 
remember that ! Think what misery it would 
be to your father and mother even to know 
where you are this night.' 

She spoke as quietly as if she were caution- 
ing the girl against some third person, but 
Hilda could not listen so unmoved. 

* It is hard, cruel ! ' she exclaimed. 

* Hush ! ' said Madelaine. ' You cannot 
talk of things of which you know nothing. In- 
deed, we must not talk at all : you need rest, 
else you will not be able to go home to-morrow.' 

*To see you and hear you speak rests me 
more than anything,' Hilda said. 
VOL. n. 12 
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^ FooKsh child/ returned Madelaine, with a 
sad smile. * But since you will not be quiet, 
you must tell me about yourself ' 

' Then you do care a little for me ? ' inter- 
rupted Hilda. 

*A little,' Madelaine answered, in an odd 
xmdertone. But the eager, pleading face 
looking up at her shook her out of her self- 
control. * Child,' she added, quickly, *I 
thought my bruised, battered heart had lost 
the power of loving. I find that it was only 
stunned! Yes, I love you very dearly. I 
cannot tell you how pleasant it is to me to. 
think of you, how sweet it will be to me aU 
my life to remember your trust, your courage, 
the words of faith you flung me that day ' 

She stopped ; EQlda caught her hand again, 
and pressed it close. The girl's delicate in- 
tuitions told her that the subject must end 
there. She waited till Madelaine herself 
broke the silence. 

'Tell me,' she said, 'you were not quite 
happy just then; have the clouds blown 
away ? ' 

'I felt so wrong, so wicked,' Hilda answered; 
'papa was so disappointed in me; and Charley, 
poor Charley ! ' 

' Ah ! ' said Madelaine, softly, ' has absence 
done its work ? ' 

'Not in that way, not what you mean,' 
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retnmed Hilda. * I do not — do not love him 
— as — as — ^you know what I want to say! 
Oh, I should like to tell you everything; 
there is nobody to whom I can speak about it, 
not to Katey — I mean mamma ; I would not 
have any of them suspect for the world.' 

* I think I can explain it,' Madelaine said. 

* You were ready for a whUe to think that a 
dream had come between Seaforth and your- 
seK ; you have found it was not so ? ' 

* I was so ashamed I ' whispered Hilda. 

* But now I understand; I can't make it clear, 
maybe. It was — ^it was knowing someone 
else which showed me what my feeling was 
for Charley — ^like a sister's; do you under- 
stand ? ' 

^Yes! And that other?' 

* It was only nonsense ; I was frightened ! 
I thought because knowing him had proved to 
me that I did not love Charley, that — ^that I 
had been silly, bold, but he is only a good 
friend to me, just his very kindness makes me 
miss Charley more. Oh, dear, what a jumble 
I have made, and how foolish it sounds ! ' 

* I understand,' Madelaine said. * And now 
you do not mean to have anything to do with 
love and romance, but keep your heart true 
for the absent brother.' 

* That is it ! If he wiU only be content,' 
said Hilda. ^ I shall never care for any one — 
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in that way, you know; I shall stay with 
papa and be an old maid. I think I can make 
Charley understand when he comes back, if 
only he will be content.' 

'I think he will be at last,' Madelaine 
answered, quietly; ^I think he will be, only 
have patience, little one.' 

* If you knew how nice it is to hear you call 
me pet names ! ' cried Hilda. ' It is no wonder 
I love you so dearly ! You are so beautiful and 
so gifted, and — and — ^I am sorry for you ; don't 
be vexed ' 

'You are not likely to vex me, Hilda; I 
think I could even bear your pity. But what 
were you saying ? ' 

' Only that I could not understand why you 
should care for me ! I am not too great a 
goose as girls go, but, compared to you ' 

'A beautiful gleam of sunlight breaking 
across the darkness of my life I ' cried Made- 
laine, with an impulsiveness equal to Hilda's 
own — * that is what you are to me, warming 
my torpid soul into such new quickness, that 
I can remember the sunshine must come from 
God — ^from Him alone — and so find once more 
a ray of hope to help me through the gloom.' 

' As He always helps,' murmured Hilda, with 
the faith which is so easy at her age, with a 
life such as hers had been. 

A bitter response rose to Madelaine Jas- 
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tram's lips — ah, I think even her guardian 
angel could not blame her therefor; but she 
checked it and whispered, — 

* Thanks, dear child; sometimes I forget 
that — I like your lips to make me recollect.' 

Then Madelaine led her away from the 
subject, and made her talk again of herself, 
and though not in the least given to girlish 
confidences, Hilda could not refrain from let- 
ting her whole heart out. This woman read 
it (no matter what her own life had been) with 
the reverence and feeling of holy awe where- 
with one might peruse a record handed down 
by a pure spirit from a realm above this 
mortal sphere wherein we grope. 

' It is so nice to talk to you,' Hilda said at 
length, when she had elaborated her simple 
little story to the utmost, and eased her mind 
completely by so doing. * You understand so 
quickly — a word, a look is enough.' 

Madelaine smiled, thinking it did not require 
much comprehension for a woman who had 
really felt and suffered to understand to the 
full these shadows which had oppressed the 
girl — no more real than the mists which often 
obscure the morning sky, and which would 
flee before her heart's awakening as the mists 
flee before the sun. She was thinking, too, 
with a vague feeling of envy, of that childish 
mother to whom had been granted the price- 
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less boon of watching and guarding a nature 
like this girl's. Wondering at the folly and 
weakness of soul which could keep the parent 
blind to the real character of the child. Ee- 
collecting, with a pang of agony so hot, that 
it was as bitter as remorse (if always it were 
not caused by snch retribution), that the girl 
was well placed with that silly mother : at 
least she could give her daughter moral sup- 
port, the respect of an honoured name, all that 
the world holds dear — and is right so to hold. 
Madelaine Jastram never denied this truth to 
her own soul even in her bitterest moments. 

At last, some movement of Hilda's caused 
the pain in lier shoulder to make itseK felt 
again. Madelaine remembered that she was 
allowing her to talk too much and too long. 

*I am sleepy,' she said. *I mean to give 
you some drops you were to take in case you 
wakened — rub that miserable shoulder, and 
see you lie down again. Maritana would 
scold us both if she chanced to come in and 
find us talking.' 

Hilda took the medicine without a murmur; 
Madelaine pushed back the nightdress, leaving 
one shoulder completely exposed — it was a 
good deal bruised and blackened. 

*You must not forget to take this lotion 
away with you in the morning,' she said, as 
she wet a sponge with some of the contents of 
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the flacon ; ^ it comes from the East, and is 
the speediest and most sovereign remedy for 
any bruise that I have ever seen.' 

Hilda was still inclined to talk and be wake- 
ful ; but Madelaine put one finger on her lips 
and addressed herself to the business of car- 
ing for the hurt shoulder. Presently the 
soporific medicine and the soothing effects of 
Madelaine' 8 treatment sent Hilda off into a 
deep slumber. Just as she was sinking to 
sleep Maritana appeared at the door of the 
next room, but her mistress motioned her 
back — the least movenaent might rouse the 
girl. 

Hilda slept, and this woman sat watching 
her — a strange, strange vigil, indeed, as I have 
said, for one like her to hold. She looked at 
the pure face — the virginal bosom exposed by 
the disorder of the dress — ^with a certain awed 
curiosity ; it was plainly visible in her counte- 
nance. 

Strange, strange thoughts they must have 
been which filled her mind as she remem- 
bered, perhaps, when she had been like this — 
life new — ^the world untried. 

Closer and closer she bent over Hilda. Any 
one watching might have thought she had 
been seized with a sudden fear, and was listen- 
ing to the girl's breathing. She actually held 
her own breath — ^her eyes fairly blazed in the 
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dim light. She leaned forward, and with one 
finger traced what might have seemed some 
cahalistic writing down the sleeper's breast — 
following the outline of a blue tracery which 
looked like the meeting of veins. 

Again she rose and went away from the bed; 
brought back the lamp, and guarding it in her 
hand so that the light would not strike the 
girl's eyes, stood and looked at her. 

What was she thinking ? 

At last she set the lamp in its place, sank 
upon her knees by the couch, and remained, 
staring out into the gloom. Her lips moved 
as if in prayer. At length the tears began to 
drop slowly from her eyes; still her lips moved, 
and she seemed unconscious that she was 
weeping. 

It was almost daylight when Madeleine 
Jastram rose and left the chamber. Maritana 
tvent back to her post; madame passed, on 
into her own room. Sleep or rest was out of 
the question ; she wandered up and down the 
apartment ; wUd words broke from her lips ; 
an excitement so intense and uncommon had 
taken possession of her that she seemed power- 
less to wrestle against it. 

Probably this interview with that girl had 
roused thoughts of her own child — this child 
whose restoration was promised after so many 
years — in whose existenx^e it was as difficult 
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for her to believe as it would be for you or 
me to believe in the earthly resurrection of 
our beloved dead. 

' My God ! ' she cried, at last. * Nothing for 
myself — ^nothing ! Thou knowest I can bear 
— ^bear to the end ! But that my disgrace, 
my suffering may come near no other ! Grant 
this ! Oh my God, have mercy on me in this 
— only in this — have mercy on me ! ' 

It was late when Hilda woke. She roused 
herseK and looked eagerly about. Her eyes 
foU upon the Egyptian seated by the bedside, 
as upright and wakeful as if watching for a 
hundred years or so would be no more trouble 
to her than to the veritable Sphinx to whom 
poor Flower had mentally compared her. 

* Where is she ? ' the girl asked, her gaze 
passing beyond Maritana to search the room. 
' Where is she ? ' 

* Mademoiselle's friend is in the next cham- 
ber,' replied the Egyptian. * I will call her.' 

* Miss Flower ? No, I don't mean her ; 
your mistress.' 

* There is nobody here but mademoiselle and 
Maritana,' the woman answered. 

* But where is your mistress — Madame 
Jastram ? I know I saw her last night ! ' cried 
Hilda impatiently. * I want her — I want her.' 

' Ah ! ' said Maritana, ' madame is on the 
road to Paris. Mademoiselle has forgotten.' 
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' Gone ! ' exclaimed Hilda. ' When ? ' 

Maritana drew out a silver watch from her 
belt, and consulted it as gravely as if serious 
consequences might ensue in case she made 
any blunder. 

* Half-past ten o'clock,' said she ; * madame 
left at six ; four hours and a half ago. I 
think she told mademoiselle. Here is a little 
line she left for mademoiselle when woke and 
asked for her.' 

She held a folded paper in her lean old 
hand. Hilda tore it open, and read these 
words : — 

' I am just setting out on my journey. Of my own 
will I shall never see you again. I demand of you 
that never in any time to come do you make an effort to 
bring about a meeting between us. I ask it in the 
name of that affection you have offered me, that affec- 
tion I prize as I had never thought to do any boon 
heaven could grant me. Remember always that I love 
you — I love you ! Never utter my name if you can 
avoid it; never listen, even, when it is mentioned. I 
do not want your ears sullied by the words which must 
be spoken in connection therewith. 

'I cannot plead for myself or offer assurances which 
would only have my word to bear them out against 
the verdict of the world. Remember me only as one 
dead who loved you — who loved you — do you read ? 
do you comprehend ? Oh, my brave heart, my darling 
— so I call you this once and let my whole soul out in 
the utterance ! You believed in me, you trusted me ! 

' One favour you can do me — that I have asked — 
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never to speak my name. Let even your friends who 
are with you believe that you quit this house ignorant 
to whom it belonged. Child — child, farewell! If 
sometimes in your dreams, or in hours of solitude, 
some thought of me rises in your heart, remember 
always that I am thinking of you, that my very soul 
goes out toward you, that in all time to come, in the 
world beyond this, as here, I shall love you. Farewell ! ' 

Maritana had left the roona after giving 
Hilda the note. The girl read it ; wept a little, 
then pressed it to her lips, murmuring, — 

^ I know we shall meet. They may all do 
what they can, she may try, but we shall meet.' 

Presently Maritana returned with a tray, on 
which was a pot of fragrant coffee, hot milk, 
and some rounds of toast. 

* Monsieur has come,' she said; *he is 
waiting below.' 

' And Miss Flower ? ' Hilda asked. 

* Mees Flower is below, too,' returned Mari- 
tana, in a sententious voice. ' The simflower 
turns towards the sun, and old maids towards 
a man.' 

Hilda laughed outright. The Egyptian 
drew herself up and once more became a dark 
statue of dignity and propriety, rather sterner 
than ordinary because she knew that she had 
committed a fault in allowing herself to make 
her contempt for poor Flower apparent to the 
young lady. 
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So Hilda drank her coffee, had her shoulder 
bathed, was dressed, and, except for a little 
stiffness and pain, felt quite herself again. 

She found Lascelles and the fair Ameha 
waiting for her in the library, the latter 
inclined to be nervous over their adventure as 
she thought about it in the sober morning 
light. It was a great relief to her mind to 
hear that Madame Jastram had departed, 

* Mrs. Morrison and the colonel would never 
forgive us if the matter leaked out,' she said 
to Lascelles ; * but, at least, it would be some- 
thing to be able to say that Hilda did not 
even see h^r.' 

Flower had no desire to run any risk of 
offending Mrs. Morrison ; she was exceedingly 
comfortable in her present quarters, and had 
visions of being requested to extend her visit 
through the summer. 

Hilda asked no troublesome questions when 
she appeared; seemed to take it for granted 
that the owner of the villa had been absent 
from the first ; and, indeed, soon got away 
from the subject. Both Flower and Lascelles 
were inclined to think this owing to a ner- 
vousness consequent upon her accident, suffi- 
ciently natural too. 

Lascelles had driven out in order to take 
them back with him. The three were rather 
silent during their drive home, and, though 
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the thoughts of the trio centred about the 
same womau, it would have been odd, could 
they have seen each other's minds, to perceive 
in what a different light she appeared to each. 

* I think we are all very stupid,' Hilda 
roused herself to say, as the carriage entered 
the town. * Miss Flower, I never saw you so 
silent in my life.' 

* I was thinking — about my poor nephew,' 
said Flower. * He was only twenty-one and 
very handsome, like all the men of my family.' 

* A weakness in which the female branch 
share,' added Lascelles, anxious to break in 
upon that well-known history. 

Flower smiled blandly, but relapsed into 
silence; for once in her life she evidently 
was meditating profoundly. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

PUMPING A LAWYEB. 

The colonel was so cast down, so utterly 
unlike himself, that Mr. Bentley's first care, 
when they reached London, had to 'be for 
him. A cabin had been secured by telegram 
in a Cunard steamer. It would be necessary 
for Morrison to go down to Liverpool early 
the next morning. 

Mr. Bentley had meant to content himself 
with seeing his friend to the Euston Station ; 
at the last moment he decided to go to Liver- 
pool. On the previous evening he had sent a 
note to the Cressons' lawyer, but an answer 
came back that Mr. Marvyn had gone to 
Edinburgh, and would not be in town for 
several days to come. 

So Mr. Bentley accompanied the colonel 
to Liverpool; in returning, he could take a 
branch road which would bring him near the 
elder Cresson's residence; at least from him 
he could learn the truth of the report which 
had been so great a shock. 

He saw the poor colonel on board the 
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steamer, and took the next train back toward 
London, of course obliged to wait several 
hours, as one always is when in haste ; then, 
still pursued by the same adverse luck, detained 
for another wearisome while at the side station, 
where he had to change trains. Altogether, 
it was evening when he reached Mr. Cresson's 
house — ^reached it to learn that the gentleman 
had been a helpless paralytic for many months, 
and could not possibly be disturbed at that 
hour. 

But Mr. Cresson's daughter received him, 
and insisted upon his remaining the night, 
assuring him that the next day her father 
would be able to see him. She knew very 
little about the matter which had brought 
Mr. Bentley to the house. She was aware 
that something impleasant was threatened in 
regard to the inheritance. Mr. Marvyn had 
been down to see her father. Her father did 
not seem troubled. She believed it was 
nothing of consequence. She fancied that 
the whole business would be kept in abeyance 
till Tom came back from India. Tom would 
be back before autumn. Tom was sure to 
know how to manage matters. 

Tom was Mr. Cresson's first cousin, and the 
next heir ; he was also the betrothed husband 
of this vapid, silly woman, who had not even 
the excuse of being young. Bentley settled 
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in his own mind, while he sat watching her 
small airs and graces, that Tom had taken 
refage in India to put off the evil day which 
must bind him irrevocably to this hopeless 
idiot. 

She could talk enough, in all conscience; 
she gave every detail of her engagement, 
which had lasted seven years; she was mourn- 
ful as to the probable failure of the straw- 
berries, lachrymose in regard to the ritualistic 
tendencies of the new rector, weakly trium- 
phant over a hideous beast she was working in 
Berlin wool (Bentley devoutly hoped that it 
might turn into a nightmare to haunt her 
dreams), but as for any useful information, 
one might as well have sought it from a rag 
doll. She could not even tell anything in regard 
to her father's health, only that he slept a 
good deal, and ate a beefsteak every morning 
at twelve, which she herseK cut into small 
morsels. She dwelt much upon this latter 
point, evidently feeling that it did her great 
credit. So far as Mr. Bentley could discover, 
her care for the invalid began and ended with 
this interesting and important duty. If she 
had daily cut up a live baby for her progenitor 
to devour, she could not have been more im- 
pressed with the magnitude of the task and 
her own devotion and courage. 

The next morning he saw Mr. Cresson, but 
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learned very little more than he had done 
from the lady. The old gentleman was per- 
fectly apathetic, talked about Tom in the same 
matmdering way his daughter had done, 
dropped asleep twice during the conversation, 
and, in his wrath and disquietude, Mr. Bentley 
decided that paralysis could not be blamed for 
the state of the invalid's mind; he must 
have been bom an idiot, and transmitted 
the same mental vacuity to his rag-doll of a 
daughter. 

So he went back to town and wore out the 
dreary days of waiting as best he might. At 
last he received news of Mr. Marvyn's arrival 
and went at once to see him, hoping that 
some clue might be put in his hands. But 
the lawyer's first words only proved a new 
trouble and disappointment. 

*My dear Mr. Bentley, I know nothing 
more about the affair than you do ; I saw the 
newspaper paragraph ; we have had no warn- 
ing from any quarter. There has been a great 
deal of gossip ; all sorts of reports have come 
to me ; I have even heard that Coleman and 
Bums were the men who intended to take up 
the affair.' "* 

*And you could get no information from 
that quarter ? ' 

* Of course we could not go and ask the 
firm if it was true ' 
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* But there are ways enough of getting at 
things/ interrupted Bentley, testily. 

' And we tried several — quietly,' replied Mr, 
Marvyn ; * but Coleman and Bums are not 
men to be caught napping. We are as wise 
as we were at first. My own opinion now is, 
that the report was utterly without founda- 
tion.' 

* But you went at once to Cresson ' 

^ Yes ; I thought it better he should be told 
of the matter. It might be some plot to 
extort money from him. He is very feeble in 
body and mind, and I wanted him prepared.' 

* But the newspaper ? ' 

* The English papers have done nothing but 
copy the story. It originated either in Galig- 
nani or one of the American continental 
journals.' 

Mr. Bentley's long habit of seK-control 
could not keep his annoyance and trouble 
from being visible in his face. 

* After all,' said Mr. Marvyn, looking at 
him with a certain surprise, * I cannot under- 
stand that the thing could be in the least 
serious. It is possible that some rascal hoped 
to blackmail poor Cresson; but I have put 
him on his guard.' 

^ There may be a good deal more than that 
necessary,' returned Bentley. 

* You wiU have to explain to me what you 
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mean,' said Mr. Marvyn. * I can only repeat 
that the thing appears utterly unimportant. 
If not a plan to extort money, it must be 
some canard that a gossiping newspaper cor- 
respondent has invented by way of a sequitur 
to the discovery that Mandeville's widow is 
aKve, I do not suppose we shall ever hear of 
the matter again.' 

* And I suppose we shall hear a good deal 
about it,' retorted Bentley. 

*But how? Why, my dear sir, ten words 
from you would end the whole business. You 
know that Mandeville's child died.' 

* Good God ! ' exclaimed Mr. Bentley, 'have 
you been a lawyer twenty years without learn- 
ing that a fact of that sort is the hardest 
thing in the world to prove ? ' 

Mr. Marvyn looked a little startled now, as 
if by some train of thought which the other's 
words had roused, rather than by the words 
themselves. 

* Sometimes,' he answered, slowly. * You 
mean that it would be so in this case ? I am 
not askiug you as Mr. Cresson's lawyer, but 
as two men who can have confidence in each 
other may speak.' 

*I do mean that,' replied Bentley. He 
paused a little, then continued, 'You can 
recall a dozen cases not dissimilar. The 
world has accepted the fact — we have ac- 
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cepted it — that Mandeville's child died in 
Greece ' 

' It did die, then ? ' 

* Yes ; we believe that — ^we know it ! Come, 
old friend, our being satisfied, onr having the 
moral conviction of this, does not help us 
where the law is concerned. If that woman 
and her confederates have prepared an heir to 
foist ojff on ns, you may be sure that the work 
has been skUfully done. It wiU tax aU your 
powers, Howard Marvyn, to find the weak 
point in their armour — in hers, for she must 
be the ruling spirit.' 

' I know very little about her — ^had almost 
forgotten the history until this business 
threatened. She is clever ? ' 

' Clever ! She is a genius.' 

Mr. Marvyn repHed by a gesture of con- 
tempt. 

^ She has painted wonderful pictures, written 
fine novels.' 

The old lawyer really could not listen 
further. A genius — a person who painted pic- 
tures and wrote romances, could not be a per- 
son to fear, or even to think twice about in 
any way. He was almost inclined to believe 
that the past months of ill-health must have 
left Mr. Bentley's brain in little better condi- 
tion than that of poor Cresson. 

^ Let us get to the poiat,' said he, in a tone 
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less respectful than he would voluntarily have 
employed. 

Mr. Bentley rather stared at the speaker for 
a second, then an amused smile softened his 
mouth as he took in Marvyn's state of mind. 

*Very well,' said he. *The point is just 
here — plain enough to see, but not easy to 
get over. If these people should make out a 
case — should invent a plausible plot — it will 
be all we can do to expose it.' 

Mr. Marvyn was listening intently, studying 
the speaker's face from under the haK-shut lids 
of those keen gray eyes. 

* Let us suppose the worst comes,' said he ; 
* suppose a case, and that in Coleman's hands. 
What are we to go upon ? I want to know 
exactly where we shall stand.' 

* We shall have Edward Mandeville's letter 
to his relatives — to me ; the grave with the 
child's name on it ; the evidence of the woman 
who took care of the child during its last illness.' 

' Can you produce the woman ? ' 

^Yes.' 

^ What can she say ? ' 

* That Edward Mandeville led her into the 
room, and said, — " Take care of my child ; she 
cannot live long — a few days, perhaps hours." ' 

^ She stayed till it died?' 

* Yes ; dressed it for the grave with her own 
hands; saw the body put in the coffin.' 
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' I don't want anything more ! ' Mr. Marvyn 
exclaimed, his countenance clearing at once. 
*I am satisfied. Let Mrs. Mandeville, or 
whosoever will, bring the case np. I am 
ready. If those are the facts we have to 
make our stand on ' 

'They are all.' 

* Very well, I have seen many a more doubt- 
ful foundation hold good.' 

' You think we can hold our own ? ' 

* Yes — I think so, mind you. Of course we 
cannot tell yet what we have to fight against 
— provided there be a case at all, which I ' 

He stopped short ; the last few minutes had 
changed his opinion ; he could not continue 
his sentence. 

* Which you are inclined to doubt,' finished 
Mr. Bentley, with an air of satisfaction that 
made Mr. Marvyn smile. He let the other's 
continuation of his unfinished words pass 
without question. * I have three minds to go 
and see Coleman,' pursued Bentley. * Young 
Jack Morrell's affairs are in his hands — that 
would be excuse enough. I saw Mrs. Morrell 
in Nice, and promised her to have a conversa- 
tion with the old fox when I came to London.' 

' It can do no harm. All the same, you will 
gain nothing by it; the devil himself could 
not take Coleman off his guard.' 

' Only he hates me worse than he does the 
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personage you have just mentioned. I believe, 
for the pleasure of annoying me, he would even 
forget that he was a fox and a solicitor.' 

* Go,' said Marvyn, with a smile at his com- 
panion's wit. * Thanking you for my share in 
the pretty compliment you have just paid my 
profession.' 

Then they laughed and shook hands. 

*I may not see you again,' Bentley saidj 
*I shaU go back to Geneva at once. Since 
we cannot stir as long as the enemy gives no 
sign, I might as well have stayed where I 
was.' 

* I have your address ; if anything happens 
I shall let you know without delay.' 

* Of course. Once more,, good-bye.' 

So they shook hands a second time, and 
parted with mutual expressions of good-wiU, 
which had a merit such polite speeches do not 
always possess — they were genuine. 

Bentley drove to the office of Coleman and 
Bums. He was fortunate enough to find the 
former gentleman in. The solicitors had the 
reputation of beiQg sharp practitioners, but 
their standing was good, though years before 
Mr. Coleman — the head of the firm and a man 
whom Bentley cordially disliked and distrusted 
— had found considerable difficulty in slipping 
out of an affair, not altogether unlike the 
present, with clean hands. 
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He was a beaming, patriarclial-looking man, 
given to waving his white, fat hands when he 
talked, as if bestowing a benediction on his 
listener and the world at large just from the 
sheer overflow of a benevolent heart. 

He was wonderfully civil to Mr. Bentley; 
anxious about his health; interested in his 
Continental journeyings ; so full of talk, so 
gracious, so incessant in the motions of those 
plump hands, that a third person would have 
supposed the visitor one of his dearest friends ; 
though in truth they were on mere speaking 
terms, and Mr. Bentley anathematized his 
impudence from the inmost depths of his soul. 

* A holiday — a holiday,' he repeated ; * yes 
— ^yes ; and it has done you good — great good. 
You look wonderfully built up — wonderfully.' 

Then he waved his right hand in another 
benediction, and Bentley longed to kick him, 
for he knew that he was looking terribly worn 
and fagged, and believed the old rascal de- 
lighted thereat. 

When he could get an opportunity, Mr. 
Bentley made known the ostensible purpose 
of his visit, explaining that he expected to 
find Mrs. Morrell in Geneva on his return to 
that town, and desired to take her some sort 
of comforting information in regard to the 
long, tiresome suit which involved her own 
and her son's fortune. 
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Mr. Coleman was urbanity itself even in 
this matter; one thing was plain to Mr. 
Bentley : so far as regarded this particular 
case, the firm were doing as well for their 
clients as any lawyers in the world could 
possibly do, and were hopeful of success. 

Gradually he got round to the affair which 
had really brought him into the old fox's 
covert. Some remark Mr. Coleman offered in 
regard to a paragraph in a morning journal he 
had been busy over when Bentley entered, 
afforded an easy and natural opening to the 
subject the visitor desired to bring forward. 
Not that he gained much in the way of infor- 
mation, but, knowing with whom he had to 
deal, his expectations had not been set sufiici- 
ently high for him to feel disappointment. 

Mr. Coleman had read of the expose in Nice 
— had heard the later gossip — oh, yes ; but 
beyond that he had nothing to reveal. 

'I do not pretend to say that we should 
refuse to accept such a case if the widow of 
Edward Mandeville presented it to us with 
proof enough ; but I can assure you that up to 
this date we have had no communication with 
her on any subject — I did not even know she 
was living until I read that article.' 

All the same, Mr. Bentley was perfectly 
convinced that there was some sort of truth 
in the reports ; old Coleman could have told 
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more had he chosen. Mr. Bentley had no 
mind that his antagonist should believe him 
worsted. He dropped the subject as if it had 
been a matter that had only come up a propos 
to something Coleman had himseK said. 

Presently he rose to go. There was an 
exchange of elaborate courtesies between the 
two which would have done credit to the 
stately personages of the last century. 

They were interrupted by the opening of 
the door of an outer room, and Mr. Coleman's 
son thrust his head in, and, without seeing 
the visitor, exclaimed, — 

* I say, dad, here's a letter from Wargrave.' 

' Come in, Thomas,' said the elder gentle- 
man, perfectly unmoved. *A letter from 
Walgrave — Lord Walgrave — I was expecting 
him rather than a letter. Tom, this is Mr. 
Bentley, whom you know so well by name. My 
scapegrace son, Mr. Bentley, — a very poor pro- 
duction, but the best I can offer in that line.' 

More pleasant speeches and elaborate com- 
pliments, then Bentley took his leave, and 
Tom persisted in showing out the visitor him- 
self. It looked like a polite attention, but 
Tom was wise enough in his day and genera- 
tion to avoid being alone with his father until 
solitude should have worn off the first edge 
of the wrath which the young man knew his 
blunder must have caused. 
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* Bolton Wargrave,' said Mr. Bentley to 
himself, as he descended the stairs. *I'd 
stake my life that he is mixed up with the 
business in some way. Well, I can do no 
good here at present. I shall go back to 
Geneva, and look after Hilda and the little 
mother.' 

He returned to his hotel, and had scarcely 
reached his room when a servant followed 
him with a telegram. Bentley read it. 

' G-o to Paris. You will find a letter from 
me at Munro's.' 

The dispatch was dated Geneva, and signed 
* Julian Lascelles.' 

Mr. Bentley took the evening train to 
Dover, and reached Paris early the next 
inorning. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

IN AUSTRALIA. 

Not the Australia of other times, which, like 
California, held in its daily life as much inci- 
dent and excitement as in ordinary places 
would be spread through entire years, but the 
Australia of this present — Melbourne at that 
— a great city, which in point of comfort, 
elegance, and luxury so closely resembles a 
prominent European or American capital, that 
the wanderer who finds himself therein is 
ready to believe the voyage a dream. 

I am taking you thither in search of 
Charles Seaforth. Those weeks since he 
quitted Nice had been hard for him to bear. 
He had gone down into the darkness for the 
first time, and the valley and shadow of death 
are not blacker than that first knowledge of 
suffering forced upon the young. But he 
supported his burden in a courageous, manly 
fashion, not even allowing his heart to cry out 
that the world was barren because he had lost 
the hope which rendered his youth beautiful. 

Fortunately for him, even during the voyage, 
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Jhe was obliged to think of somebody besides 
himself — it is only to idle people that gi:ief 
becomes a complete tyrant. He had per- 
suaded his old Mend Lawson to accompany 
him, asserting that he needed his services in 
a thousand ways for the business he had oai 
hand. Poor old Lawson was dreadfully ill^ 
but no son could have proved more attentive 
and thoughtful than Seaforth. 

Once arrived at their destination, the 
invalid began to get better and stronger than 
he had been for years, and to his great con- 
tentment was able to occupy himself with 
business, and the change from such long 
enforced inactivity told favourably upon his 
somewhat crabbed and capricious temper. 

Seaforth took care that he did not overtask 
his strength, and as no trouble could ever 
make a misanthrope of the young man, he 
found Lawson's society a pleasant refuge from 
his own gloomy thoughts. 

Lawson had an elderly invalid's horror of 
hotels, and as it was quite probable that he 
might remain, even after Seaforth' s departure, 
since the cHmate proved so beneficial, Charles 
thought it better that they should be estab- 
lished in a bachelor home from the first. 

Among other city property, Seaforth had 
inherited a commodious residence in the out- 
skirts of the town, handsomely furnished, and 
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standing in grounds of its own, but, in spite of 
the goodly show it made, a house whicji did 
not easily find a tenant. 

Soon after Seaforth's cousin built the man- 
sion, a villa next it became the property of a 
physician, who had for years been at the head 
of an insane asylum. The doctor retired from 
that arduous position, bought this villa, and 
was known to have 'inmates.' In point of fact, 
the villa became a private madhouse, and few 
people were willing to live in such close 
proximity to it, even p.t the temptation of 
having a pretty dwelling at a cheap rate. Old 
Mr. Leigh's home had been in Sidney, but 
business called him each year to Melbourne 
for a few months, so, since tenants were not 
to be had, he turned his speculation to the 
only use he could — ^kept a couple of elderly 
servants there, and made it his home when- 
ever obliged to stay in the town. 

Fifteen years had passed since then. Mr. 
Leigh's residence and its objectionable neigh- 
bour had both been growing prettier and more 
picturesque as time went on. 

So, on their arrival in Melbourne, Seaforth 
and Lawson went over the house, and, to the 
great delight of the two old servants, decided 
to take up their quarters there. 

* As for our having a madhouse next door,' 
said Lawson, ' what difference does that make ? 
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Jhe was obliged to think of somebody besides 
himself — ^it is only to idle people that grief 
becomes a complete tyrant. He had per- 
suaded his old Mend La^v^son to accompany 
him, asserting that he needed his services in 
a thousand ways for the business he had oai 
hand. Poor old Lawson was dreadfully ill^ 
but no son could have proved more attentive 
and thoughtful than Seaforth. 

Once arrived at their destination, the 
invalid began to get better and stronger than 
he had been for years, and to his great con- 
tentment was able to occupy himself with 
business, and the change from such long 
enforced inactivity told favourably upon his 
somewhat crabbed and capricious temper. 

Seaforth took care that he did not overtask 
his strength, and as no trouble could ever 
make a misanthrope of the young man, he 
found Lawson's society a pleasant refuge from 
his own gloomy thoughts. 

Lawson had an elderly invalid's horror of 
hotels, and as it was quite probable that he 
might remain, even after Seaforth's departure, 
since the cHmate proved so beneficial, Charles 
thought it better that they should be estab- 
Hshed in a bachelor home from the first. 

Among other city property, Seaforth had 
inherited a commodious residence in the out- 
skirts of the town, handsomely furnished, and 
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for your idea — or what my stupid colonel 
fancied your idea — that somebody had come 
between you, it is simply absurd. I know 
better I There ! if the colonel knew I had 
written you this, he would be finely vexed, so 
have sense enough to make no allusion to it 
in your answer. Be a good boy. Come back 
when you can, and rest satisfied that, so far 
from having ended, life is only just beginning 
for you.' 

Probably Seaforth would stoutly have denied 
even to his own heart that he found any com- 
fort in these revelations — at least, that he was 
weak enough to bmld any hope for the future 
thereupon ; but, all the same, he was brighter 
and more cheerful. He found it easier to go 
steadily and courageously on. 

There was a great excitement on a certain 
afternoon in the physician's usually quiet 
establishment. One of the * inmates ' had 
escaped, and though anxious to keep the 
matter a secret, while his people were making 
search in other quarters. Doctor Murchard in 
person sought an interview with Seaforth, told 
him the story, and asked permission to satisfy 
himself that the woman had not in some way 
managed to get into his neighbour's grounds, 
though that she could have done it, he 
admitted, seemed an impossibihty. 

Seaforth had a prejudice against the man, 
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•whom he knew slightly. His manners were 
too smooth and soft — a foolish objection, as 
Charley had often said to Lawson. All the 
same, he did not like Doctor Murchard, and 
Lawson (never unwilling to judge harshly of 
humanity) shared in the prejudice. 

But of course Seaforth could not be other- 
wise than poUte, and aid the physician in every 
way. They went over the grounds and house 
together, then the doctor took his leave, trying 
in vain to hide his discomfiture, nay, a feeling, 
Charley was convinced, which went deeper — 
positive terror, 

^ Since I have been obliged to confide the 
story to you,' said the doctor, 'to trespass 
upon your kindness, I need not hesitate to 
tell you that the woman is one of the most 
hopeless, dangerous, crafty lunatics that I 
have ever encountered in an experience of 
many years-' 

' She has been long under your charge ? ' 
Seaforth asked. 

'For years and years. My other inmates 
are mostly hypochondriacs — monomaniacs. I 
may, without vanity, say that my success has 
been great in effecting cures, but I have no 
hope with this patient. Positively I have 
had skilled nurses whom for weeks she would 
almost convince that her reason had returned ; 
she is never so dangerous as at such times.' 

VOL. n. 14 
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Seaforth expressed a civil interest^ and 
promised secrecy. 

The doctor, suddenly becoming conscious 
that in his agitation he was talking more 
freely than he had intended, took a hasty 
leave, bowing and smiling, and uttering com- 
pliments and thanks up to the last. 

Charley had only that day received letters 
from the colonel and his wife ; his mind was too 
full of thoughts their reception roused to dwell 
long upon the physician's visit or its cause. 

When Lawson came home in the evening 
to dinner, his surprise on learning from Joseph 
Strong that the doctor had paid Mr. Seaforth 
a visit caused him to mention the matter, and 
Charley, of course, to him, did not hesitate to 
avow the motive, certain that he would men- 
tion it to no human being. 

'The poor woman may be madder than King 
Lear,' said obstinate old Lawson; *but I 
am glad she has got out from under that 
wretch's thumb. I might put her in a public 
asylum if I found her, but I'd never send her 
back to him.' 

Seaforth laughed outright. 

'You certainly are the best hater in the 
world,' said he. ' Doctor Johnson would have 
deHghted in you.' 

' Hang Johnson, and the other doctor too ! ' 
growled Lawson. 
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Just then Joseph entered the room again, 
and the conversation dropped, and was not 
resumed. Lawson passed the evening read- 
ing a batch of new English and Continental 
papers which the colonel had sent, and Sea- 
forth wandered off in the grounds to think 
over his letters — ^not to dream, he told him- 
self — ^but I fear there was more of fancy than 
downright thought in his meditations. 

He stayed out until very late ; it was a habit 
of his. Joseph had orders to leave a window 
of the dining-room open so that his young 
master could enter thereby from the verandah 
without disturbing the little household. 

He heard the distant clocks from the steeples 
toll midnight, and roused himself to a con- 
sciousness that, in spite of his wonderful 
resolutions, he had been dreaming in a man- 
ner unworthy of a man of his experience, for 
Charley had grown to believe he had done 
with youth and its follies. He only wondered 
that his hair was not white, and, in spite of 
his three-and-twenty years, considered himself 
a patriarch, as youth is fond of doing on the 
slightest provocation. 

He walked up the garden- walk and reached 
the verandah. There was no moon, but the 
stars were shining brightly in the limpid sky, 
making only a pleasant gloom on the vine- 
wreathed piazza. 
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He was close to the window, wliicli as usual 
had been left ajar for his convenience. Sud- 
denly a figure started up before him, and a 
voice said, quietly, — 

'I am the mad woman — ^will you protect 
me?' 

Seaforth was not even very much startled. 
Anybody who has ever passed through a phase 
of existence wherein some prominent thought 
(it must be one of pain) has made itseK an 
absorbing preoccupation on the mind, must 
have noticed that the faculty of surprise seems 
lost. In the stunned state which the blow 
and dwelling upon the suffering leave the 
faculties, ordinary emotions lose their edge 
and keenness. 

She was looking into his face with a calm, 
searching glance, in which there was visible 
also a certain sense of security. Her dress 
was drenched, as if she had just come out of 
a river. She was shivering, he could see, but 
nothing could have given less idea of a dis- 
ordered intellect than the calm, cold blue eyes 
which regarded him so fixedly. 

' Did you hear me ? ' she repeated. ' I am 
the mad woman ; will you protect me ? ' 

' Come into the house,' he answered ; ' you 
are wet to the skin. Where have you been ? ' 

' Hiding,' she said. ' I heard what that 
man said to you in the garden ; I was not ten 
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feet from yon. I knew yonr name days and 
days ago. You are an American-^-come here 
about your property. It must have been your 
destiny to help me ; will you do it ? * 

* Oh, yes, if I can ! ' he replied, remember- 
ing the doctor's caution in regard to her ability 
to feign quietude and reason. ' But you must 
not stop an instant longer in those wet 
clothes.' 

*No,' she shivered; 'I might die, and I 
can't die yet! Give me a glass of wine, 
please.' 

He led the way into the dining-room; a 
lamp was burning on the sideboard. She 
shrank into a comer, and sat down. Seaforth 
poured out a glass of wine, and carried it to 
her. 

' Are you hungry ? ' he asked. 

* No, I had food ; I hid it yesterday and the 
day before.' 

She drank the wine, handed him the glass 
again, and said, — 

* You can hide me ; let me have a bed some- 
where I You are thinking of what the doctor 
told you about my being dangerous I Lock 
me into the room. I can do no harm. I 
know you will not give me up until you have 
heard my story ; after that you will not, be- 
cause you will beHeve what I have to tell.' 

* But you must have rest and sleep first of 
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anythiiig,' Seaforth said, determined that, 
whether she were mad or not, she should find 
security under his roof for the present. 

* I am not tired,' she answered ; * I have eaten 
and slept well for weeks, in order to get my 
strength up.' 

*You have for some time had a plan of 
escape ? * 

* Yes. See ; I am not afraid to teU you 
how I did it, even. The hrook in the grounds 
is carried under the wall into yours by means 
of a drain; I crawle^ through that. The 
water has been growing lower for days past ; 
you must have noticed it. You must not 
think I am a crazy woman — ^you must help 
mel I have been a prisoner for fourteen 
years I I helped a bad man do a wicked thing; 
he shut me up, that there should be no danger 
of my betraying the secret either from remorse 
or because I foimd that he had deceived me.' 

She broke off with a fresh shudder, and a 
sudden fear brightened her eyes ; but wild and 
dilated as they grew, there was still not the 
sHghtest sign of disordered mental faculties 
in their expression. 

Seaforth brought some biscuits and another 
glass of wine from the sideboard. 

*Eat these — drink more wine,' he said; 
' you will be ill else, and then I might not be 
able to help you.' 
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* Do you think I am mad ? ' she asked. 

. * No ! Now, are you satisfied ? Listen to 
me ! I have a friend and two old servants in 
the house ; you cannot stop here without their 
knowing it; they will help to protect you. 
Can you trust me? Will you let me call 
Margaret Strong, so that she may put you to 
bed and take care of you ? ' 

^ I will do whatever you tell me ; I have to 
trust somebody; I do not beKeve you are 
deceiving me.' 

* No one here will do that,' Seaforth an- 
swered. * You are perfectly safe.' 

^ Safe ! ' she repeated, almost in a whisper. 
* If you knew how strange it sounds ! ' 

There was no trace of excitement in her 
manner ; even the terror which had at first 
agitated her face passed out of it. She had 
been very pretty ; though the countenance 
was worn and pallid from long confinement, it 
was pretty still. 

Seaforth took the lamp from the table, and 
motioned her to accompany him. He passed 
through the hall and up the stairs. She fol- 
lowed in silence. He led the way into his 
own room. 

^ Wait here,' he said, ^ while I go and wake 
Margaret ! Don't be afraid, she is a kind soul, 
and will be very good to you. Stop , I must 
not leave you in the dark.' 
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* Yes, yes/ she replied ; * it does not trouble 
me, I am used to it. I shall feel safer so 
while you are gone.' 

It was not long before he came back, ac- 
companied by old Margaret, who had compre- 
hended the whole business with a quickness 
which only an Irishwoman could have shown. 

'Ye'U be as safe here as ye would in a 
church, me dear,' said she. * Come straight 
with me ; ye're drenched to the skin ! I'll 
hide ye where forty murderin' doctors could 
never find ye I Thrust Margaret Strong for 
that ! ' 

* Where are you goiug to put her ? ' Seaforth 
asked. 

^ There's an attic above me own room, and 
ye can only get into it through that, Master 
Charles,' she replied. * Be good luck, there's 
already a bed there along wid other things 
that I wanted to get out of the way. I'll 
whip some sheets on it in a minute. Bless 
the Virgin ! it's as if it had all been done on 
purpose ! ' 

^Then go at once,' Seaforth said, turning 
toward the woman. * G-ood-night ! Sleep 
perfectly easy ; I will see you again in the 
morning, and you shall tell me how I can help 
you best.' 

* I thank you,' she answered, still in the 
same almost apathetic way. ^ I can't realize 
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it yet ! It's fourteen years that I have been 
shut up ! Think of that — ^fourteen years ! ' 

Then she stopped. He could see by her 
face that she was fearful of giving way to the 
least excitement, lest he should fancy it a 
symptom of mental disorder. 

*We must not talk any more to-night/ 
returned he ; ' you shall tell me your story in 
the morning.' 

* Thank you,' she said, again. * G-ood-night ! ' 
The next morning Margaret told him the 

woman was not able to rise. She declared 
herself only weak, and was terribly afraid 
that they would think her ill enough to make 
a doctor necessary. 

Seaforth had related the adventure to Mr. 
Lawson, and Margaret went back to prepare 
the fugitive for a visit from them both. 

When the two entered the attic, she was 
sitting up in bed, propped against the pillows; 
she had taken some tea, and felt stronger. 

' I do not think you will be ill,' Seaforth said, 
when they had talked with her for a few 
minutes. 

* Only she must take care of herseK and 
keep her mind perfectly tranquil,' Lawson 
added. 

The woman looked at him with a sort of 
dismal smile on her white hps. 

* Do you think I am crazy ? ' she asked. 
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* No more than I,' returned Lawson, * We 
none of us think so — that, of itself ought to 
be enough to tranquillize you/ 

^ It does/ she answered. ^ I can't talk to- 
day — I feel as if I had gone through a long 
illness.' 

* It is the reaction,' Lawson said. * Keep 
quiet, and you will be well enough in a day or 
two.' 

* Will you teU me your name ? ' Seaf orth 
asked, after a few more seconds' conversation. 

She started at the abrupt inquiry, and 
glanced from one to the other in a troubled, 
hesitating way. 

* You need not be afraid,' Lawson said. 

* Tell me,' Seaforth urged, laying his hand 
kindly on her arm. * I have promised to help 
you, and you know I shall keep my word. 
TeU me your name.' 

She hesitated for an instant longer, then 
answered, — 
^ When I had one, it was Mary Hope.' 
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CHAPTEE Xn. 

FOILED. 

Madelaestb Jastram journeyed up to Paris, ac- 
Gompanied by her faithful old Pietro. 

Now that the name under which she had 
sheltered herself for years had become known, 
she was forced to resort to the same measures 
of secrecy to which she had grown accustomed 
when first exposure and disgrace broke over 
her. But Pietro was always equal to any 
emergency. He had telegraphed to some 
person in Paris, and when she arrived an 
apartment was ready, where she ran no risk of 
discovery, and where she found everything 
arranged for her comfort. Pietro did not even 
know that he was a man in a thousand, and 
was quite confused when his mistress thanked 
him warmly and gratefully. 

* I have only done my duty, madame,' he 
said, simply. ^ I hope I shall always do that : 
I wish I could do more ! I would die for you, 
if it could help you, and so would Maritana.' 

And Madelaine knew that he spoke the 
truth. 
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It was still early in the evening when she 
reached her journey's end. She hastily 
changed her dress. Pietro persuaded her to 
drink some tea — to eat was out of the question. 
She could not lose an instant in seeing this 
man who had played so powerful a part in her 
life, and who now brought into it a new source 
of wild anxiety and trouble. She drove, accom- 
panied by Pietro, to the address Wargrave 
had given in his letter. She waited in her 
carriage while her servant made enquiries of 
the concierge. Wargrave was in; his apart- 
ment was in the entresol. 

* Come with me,' Madelaine said to her old 
domestic. ^Eemember, you are not to leave 
me for an instant.' 

Pietro answered only by a bow ; he was the 
most taciturn of his sex at aU times. 

He rang the beU of the entresol; a man- 
servant opened the door. 

^Monsieur Wargrave is in,' Madelaine 
said, in French; *teU him the lady he ex- 
pected has come.' 

The servant showed them into the ante- 
chamber; before he could reach the door of 
the salon it opened, and Bolton Wargrave 
appeared. 

^ FoUow me,' Madelaine said to Pietro, and 
walked on. 

Wargrave stepped back to allow her to enter; 
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she paid no attention either to his extended 
hand or words of welcome. 

The room was a pretty salon de garfon. 
She moved into the centre of the apartment 
close to the lamp, which burned brilliantly 
on the table. 

* Will you tell me at once the meaning of 
your letter ? ' she said. 

* Hard and cruel as ever ! ' he exclaimed. 
*I thought that, at last, you would have be- 
gun to believe in my sincerity.' 

She had meant to behave very differently — 
to act a part ; the sight of him overpowered 
even her will; in spite of the importance of the 
crisis she could not master her feelings. But 
his words roused her again to the necessity 
of at least behaving in a way which should 
make him freely show his hand. 

* I cannot think just now either of you or 
myseK,' she said. * Do not keep me in sus- 
pense.' 

He drew a chair toward her ; she sat down. 
He took a seat on the opposite side of the 
table, glancing at Pietro, who kept his station 
near the door. 

^ He does not understand a word of English,' 
Madelaine said. * I have told him to wait.' 

^ Of course,' Wargrave answered, in a tone 
which implied that the order she had given 
was a thin^ too natural to require explanation. 
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He looked again toward Pietro, and added, 
* Find yourself a chair yonder.' 

Madelaine sat with her hand pressed against 
her forehead, looking out eagerly at Wargrave 
from the screen of her fingers. One might 
have said that she had come to some sudden 
decision as to what she would do and say, the 
expression of her face changed so quickly. 

As he turned toward her once more, she 
dropped her hand ; it clasped, its fellow in her 
lap. She said earnestly, — 

^ Do not tease or play with me ! Tell me 
the story at once.' 

He replied without an instant's hesitation, — 

* It is what I want to do ; I expect you to 
believe nothing without the fullest proof.' 

^ That, at least, is honest,' she said. 

Each watched the other narrowly, like two 
duelists, blade in hand, ready to take advan- 
tage of the sKghtest error his antagonist might 
make. 

^ I thank you,' he repKed, * even for saying 
so much. Now let us go back to the begin- 
ning — I mean to that night in Nice — ^when I 
told you I was certain your child did not die 
at the time Mandeville declared ' 

' One moment,' she interrupted ; ^ I must 
tell you I believe that declaration. Since I 
have reached the point of asking a favour of 
you — and it seems strange even, after all I 
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have lived throtigli, to come to that^ — ^I must 
be as honest as I have asked you to be/ 

* You believe your child died ? Ah, forgive 
mel Strong and self-reliant as you are, I 
ought not to have trusted to your courage 
sufficiently to speak that name I ' 

For she had trembled from head to foot 
when he said * your child.' 

* Go on ! ' she ordered, sternly, recovering 
her calmness. *I may be womanish, but it 
does not mean what it would in another 
woman. See — I am not sure I should wish 
to have it proved that my child was living I 
Suppose it were true, and that I could claim 
her — am I sure that I could love her ? Am I 
sure that she could forgive me ? ' 

He made an impatient movement. 

* You overdo it ! ' he exclaimed. * Yes, you 
would love her ! As for your child, she is 
ready to love you I ' 

* Then she has been told that her mother is 
living?' 

* Not for a certainty ; but, of late, she has 
been allowed to suspect it. I tell you, and 
you may beheve it, she is ready to give you 
her whole heart — ^to go with you — share your 
life ' 

Madelaine put her two hands before her 
face. It was a sign that he had gone too 
fast ; she could not bear so sudden a revulsion 
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as that promise of an entire change in her 
desolate existence. 

^ I am speaking in a way I had not meant 
to do,' he added quickly. * Oh, try at least to 
believe that I wish to serve you : that I want 
to make amends ! ' 

She dropped her hands again and looked 
full in his eyes. 

* I shall not promise that,' she said. * I did 
not come here to tell you falsehoods. Before 
you begin your history, I am going to repeat 
what I just said : I am not sure that I wish to 
know my child is living ! More than that — ^I 
mistrust you, as you know ! ' 

* You wish to warn me in the commence- 
ment that you believe this a plot of my in- 
vention ? ' he asked, calmly. 

^ No, I do not say so ; I only warn you that 
I shall accept no stranger for my child without 
proof which even the law could not dispute.' 

* And it is precisely the law that must decide,' 
he answered ; * neither my certainty nor your 
belief can have anything to do with the 
matter.' 

*The law? Then this revelation is made 
because a great fortune has just been left to 
the heir of Edward MandeviUe ? ' 

' For that very reason ! I do not pretend 
to be a good man — far from it ; but there are 
things even I cannot do.' 
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* Por instance ? ' she asked, in the voice of 
intolerable scorn which he knew so weU. 

* Allow the rightful heir to be cheated ; sit 
by and let old Cresson, brought to decrepitude 
by his evil habits, claim the inheritance which 
is this girl's,' he replied. 

So far from showing anger at her disdainful 
thrust, it seemed that it gave him confidence 
in her sincerity, which at first the difference 
from her usual manner had made him doubt. 

*Ah!' said she in an altered voice, that 
sounded now as if its scorn were an effort, as 
if she were trying against the force of evidence 
to cling to her own convictions. *I should 
not have expected such delicate consideration 
from you.' 

In getting so far that suspicion of him be- 
came an effort was a great point gained after 
all these years of hatred and loathing. A 
sudden light kindled in his eyes, a sudden 
eagerness gleamed over his face. Madelaine 
did not even seem to be looking at him. He 
felt his countenance alter, and tried, with the 
whole strength of his powerful will, to check 
its revelations. 

^ It does not surprise me to hear you say 
that,' he replied, coldly; 'but, after all, your 
feelings and my own are foreign to the matter 
we have in hand.' 

'You are right,' she said. 'You want to 
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proTe to me that Edward MandeviUe left an 
heir; that a girl lives who might be unfor- 
tunate enough to claim me as her mother. 
Let me hear the story.' 

* I may have to speak of things which will 
be painful ' 

* Nothing can pain me,' she broke in ; * I am 
years past that ! Since even the possibility — 
you say the certainty — of finding my child 
alive, ready to receive and love me, does not 
stir a pulse in my heart, you need not fear to 
move me.' 

* That is because you mean not to beheve if 
you can help it ; because you fear some plot, 
some ' 

' I have nothing to fear ! ' she cried. 

' But a good deal to hope, if you could have 
a pure young heart, a true earnest soul to love 
you,' he said. 

^ Scarcely probable, since she cannot fail to 
learn who that mother is,' Madelaine replied. 

* She need never know. She does not 
understand English — she has been brought up 
in Greece — ^we can take her away at once, 
when her claim is estabHshed.' 

' I doubt if I understood that last clause,' 
she said, dryly. 
' I said " we, " because! am her guardian.' 
^ SeK-appointed ? ' 

* Chosen by her fathei before his] death,' 
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said Wargrave. * I do not ask you to take my 
word. I am ready to prove that, as I am all 
the rest.' 

Madelaine started out of her chair, and 
walked several times up and down the room. 
When she first approached Pietro, he sprang 
up, too, but at a sign from her he reseated 
himself. 

Presently she went back to the table, and 
sat down again. Wargrave had not stirred. 

^ It is not only you whom I have to con- 
vince,' he said, as quietly as if she had not 
broken in upon their conversation. * It is the 
law. Everything that I have to tell you must 
be proved in court.' 

* I have nothing to do with that,' she r6phed. 
^ I could not help you even if I had the wish.' 

* But at least you can have a great happiness 
—something to love — a friend — ^a companion. '^ 

^ Be still ! ' she exclaimed. ' I do not wish 
bo hear ! ' 

^You will wish, though, when you cannot 
ivoid belief — conviction.' 

^ I am waiting to be convinced,' she said. 

' The first thing I must speak to you of is 
MandeviUe's will — I do not know if you ever 
inew its contents.' 

* Yes — at the time — ^but I have forgotten.' 

* Besides the annuity the law had given 
rou ' 
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^ Whicli I never touched.' 

* I know. He had very little property left 
beyond what was entailed, and so went to the 
Cressons. Large sums had disappeared — ^he 
was found to be a much poorer man than was 
supposed.' 

'WeU?' 

^ With the exception of bequests to old 
servants and dependents, the whole of his 
transmittible fortune — four thousand pounds 
— ^was left to Zoe Morovadi, the daughter of a 
Greek.' 

^ I remember — and she ? ' 

' I shall come to that presently. I was in 
Salamis when Mandeville died — I was with 
him. Bentley had gone before I reached 
there. In spite of all that Bentley and the 
rest of my enemies could urge, he believed in 
me — trusted me ' 

^ I know that, too,' she interrupted again. 
^ Pass it over — there are limits even to my 
capabilities of endurance.' / 

^ I knew my task must be a hard one,' he 
said, almost as if thinking aloud; ^it is harder 
even than I feared.' 

She made a strange gesture — ^if she had 
been a savage about to spring at his throat 
she could not have looked wilder or more 
dangerous. 

Again she controlled herself; once more 
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she covered her face with both hands for a 
few seconds. He sat motionless. 

Presently she looked up — ^her countenance 
was rigid and fixed. 

' Go on,' she said. * I can listen.' 

^ In our last conversation he told me that 
he had left me guardian of the little Zoe — ^he 
expressed himself under great obligations to 
Morovadi, her father, and he desired to secure 
the child's fortune. But the money was in- 
vested in English funds — could not be trans- 
ferred — ^he had appointed me her guardian 
jointly with her father, that I might be of 
assistance to the Greek in case there should 
be any question about the matter.' 

He paused and looked at her. 

^ I am waiting to hear what purpose these 
details can serve,' she said, in her iciest 
voice. 

^ When Bentley got back to Salamis, Mau- 
de ville was dead,' he went on, and there was 
in his tone a ring of the cruelty with which 
he had so often tortured her. He waited for 
an instant, and then proceeded, in a grave, 
dispassionate way, — 

^ Perhaps, as you suggest, these details are 
unnecessary.' 

'Unnecessary,' she repeated, *for they do 
not move me — you hoped they would ! You 
forget that I am stone here ! ' 
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As she spoke, she smote her breast with her 
clenched hand. 

' My wandering life led me several times to 
Greece. I grew greatly interested in the 
child. She was handsome — ^precocious — ^fet^ 
tered by one terrible misfortmie; she was 
dumb.' 

Madelaine kept her eyes on him, but did 
not speak. 

^ She was made so by fright. When she 
was about four years old some brigands broke 
into the house, and held her head downwards 
over a well to terrify her father into giving up 
his money. Her hearing was as acute — ^her 
mental faculties, after she recovered from the 
shock, as clear as ever — ^but she has always 
since been dumb.' 

Madelaine did not speak. 

' I persuaded Morovadi to place her in a 
school for mutes at Athens. She was very 
quick, and before long distinguished herself 
above all the pupils. So the years went by. 
During all that dreary time I could find no 
trace of you. I tried to occupy myself with 
her. It gave me distraction. I may as well 
tell you the whole truth ; it is something to 
be proud of for a man like me. I used to 
dream sometimes of her growing up and learn- 
ing to love me ; and in my solitary life it was 
a pleasant thought.' 
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^ How he tells it ! ' she muttered. * Even 
I could almost believe him — even I ! ' 

* You will be forced to believe me in spite 
of yourself,' he said, and once more a certain 
triumph shone in his glance. 

She caught it, quickly as he veiled his eyes 
beneath their long black lashes. 

* Tell me the rest,' returned she, still watch- 
ing him. 

* Some three years since,' he went on, ^ Mo- 
rovadi died. Zoe feU to her grandfather's 
charge. After that, I was only back in Greece 
once until a short time ago. I had just 
returned from there when I saw you in Nice.' 

' You are not telling what concerns me ! ' 
she exclaimed, irritably. 

His lips curved in a smile under the heavy 
fringe of his moustache. . Nothing could have 
so thoroughly convinced him that she was not 
playing a part as these sudden relapses into 
her old scorn or angry excitement. He be- 
lieved that with every additional word he was 
carrying conviction to her mind, and he had 
every reason to think so. 

^ Zoe had left the mutes' school, and was 
with her grandfather in Salamis,' he went on. 
*I was stopping at their house. The place 
was so lovely, I could not tear myself away. 
I used to have English newspapers sent me. 
The old man understood English, and delighted 
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in the journals. One day we read the news 
of the inheritance which had fallen to the 
heirs of Edward MandeviUe.' 

He stopped and looked at her. She leaned 
a little forward in her seat, and signed him to 
continue. 

' That night it happened that the old man was 
seized with an attack of cramp in the stomach. 
He believed himself dying, and we aU, the 
doctor included, thought the same. When 
the opiates gave a temporary reUef, he sent 
the others out, and told me the whole story.' 

* G-o on,' she said, again. 

* When the son — Zoe's reputed father — was 
on his deathbed, he told the old man the truth. 
He could not die with the secret on his soul. 
Zoe Morovadi was the child who died years 
before. She was buried under the name of 
Mabel MandeviUe, and the real Mabel Mande- 
ville was given Zoe's name and place.' 

Madelaine sat motionless, her great eyes 
staring at him. She seemed stunned, but 
again she signed him to proceed. 

' It was not difficult to manage. Morovadi 
and his wife had been for some months living 
in Mandeville's house. The children were of 
the same age. Mandeville lived like a hermit. 
The husband and wife were the only other 
persons in the dwelling, except a purblind old 
servant.' 
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She turned her face a little aside, and 
shaded it with her hand, but otherwise she 
did not stir. 

* You have offered me no proofs as yet,' she 
said, after a little. * These are mere asser- 
tions on the part of the man Morovadi.' 

* Signed and sworn to on his deathbed 
before his priest ! I have the afl5davit of the 
priest, a man whose probity is beyond a doubt, 
testified to by the English consul who had 
known him for years.' 

* But not enough to make a case that the law 
will regard as sufiBcient evidence. You know 
my life has taught me something in regard to 
what the law will do.' She spoke in the same 
restrained, calm voice, without even a touch 
of bitterness, still keeping her face concealed. 
*You must remember there are the letters 
Edward Mandeville wrote to his family an- 
noxmcing his child's death.' 

* Before he died, Mandeville left a confession 
of his deception and his reasons therefor.' 

* That seems — ^I am not meaning to irritate 
you — only to state a self-evident fact ' 

* Let me hear.' 

* It seems very improbable, you will admit. 
Is the confession in his writing ? ' 

y No. ; only the signature. It was signed in 
the presence of the priest of whom I have just 
spoken to you.' 
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* And this confession ? ' 

* It is a letter addressed to me. You can 
understand that, when his last hour came, he 
could not help feeling anxious about his child. 
In case of your death, it was to be made public, 
if I saw fit ; — ^in any case, when Zoe was eigh- 
teen, provided this inheritance should fall to his 
heirs. You know he always hated the Cressons.' 

^ What is the amount of this fortune ? ' 

* Two hundred thousand pounds.' 

^And you are the guardian of — of Zoe 
Morovadi/ 

* You will not recognize her as your child ? ' 
he asked. 

* I have not come to my own part yet,' she 
said. ^Does this letter — confession — ^what* 
ever you please to call it— appoint you her 
guardian ? ' 

* The VTill, in which he left her four thou- 
sand pounds, is enough to make me that, but 
the letter confirms it. You can see it; the 
original is in England with the other papers.' 

*In the hands of those solicitors, whose 

letter you sent me ? ' 

' Yes ; but I have the copy here.' 

He half rose from his chair, as if to seek it, 

but she said, — 

* No ; not to-night. Why did you not teU 
me aU this when you came to Nice, since that 
was yom* errand there ? ' 
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* Because you would not hear me — ^you must 
remember.' 

* When you persuaded me to go into Monaco, 
you spoke only of a clue/ 

* Because you would not have believed the 
story at once. I made the bargain, about 
your playing for me at Monaco, just to con- 
vince you of my sincerity. I knew you 
thought so ill of me, that you would believe 
I was in earnest, if I made some sort of con- 
ditions in my own interest.' 

* Then you went away ? ' 

* Yes ; I got news that Zoe was very ill ; 
she was so for weeks ; I feared she would die. 
I waited. To have told you the truth then, 
would only have seemed a cruelty. Had she 
died, I should have told you nothing. It 
would have been better to let you think 
always that I had deceived you in order to 
persuade you to go to the tables.' 

*Ah!' 

* "When she began to recover, I was busy in 
London. I wanted to be able to send you the 
opinion of my lawyers. K men like Coleman 
and Bums are ready to take up the case, you 
must admit that there must be every reason 
to expect success.' 

^Yes,' she answered, rather abruptly; 4t 
would seem so.' 

* When will you see her ? ' he asked. 
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*See her?' she repeated, looking at him 
again. 

^ Zoe — ^yonr ' 

She interrupted him by a motion of her 
hand. 

^Does she know — does she expect to see 
her mother ? ' 

' She has only been told vaguely of a great 
change in her life/ he replied. *Why, are 
you human or stone ? ' he cried, with sudden 
vehemence. * Another woman would take 
Satan by the hand, if he had brought her 
such news as I bring you ! I thought even 
you would be convinced that I meant to be 
kind.' 

* You see I am unused to kindness ; I don't 
know how to accept it with decency and 
decorum,' she said, dryly. 

An ominous light began to gleam in his 
eyes; he muttered something unintelligible 
between his shut teeth. 

^You will gain nothing by going into a 
passion,' she said; 4t will only make me 
leave you at once.' 

He took two or three turns up and down 
the room, came back to the table, and re- 
seated himself. 

. ^ I^erhaps you will have the goodness to 
explain to me what you mean to do in the 
matter,' he said. 
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* Yes ; I want to explain that,' she answered. 
' If you will drop the whole business, I pro- 
mise to settle fifty thousand pounds on Zoe 
Morovadi.' 

* I never heard anything so mad in my life ! ' 
lie exclaimed. 

*It seems to me perfectly rational and 
natural,' she returned. * Think a little ! ' 

Her voice still sounded calm, but it was 
evident that she had now to make a strong 
effort to keep it so. 

' The riddle is beyond my reading ! ' he 
cried. ^ You wiU have to put your meaning 
into plain words. You want to cheat your 
own child out of her birthright ? ' 

* Put it in that way, if you choose ; it comes 
near enough the truth to suffice.' 

*You do not believe that she is your 
daughter ? ' 

' My proposition shows that I believe there 
is every reason to think you will, at least, be 
able to make her appear so.' 

^ You are accusing me, then, of ' 

* I am not accusing you of anything,' she 
said, wearily. ^ I made you a plain offer : to 
accept fifty thousand poxmds and let the 
matter end where it is.' 

^ I know you think very ill of me,' he said ; 
*but there are things even I cannot do. 
Laugh at such words from my lips if you 
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will; I cannot help to cheat an innocent 
chHd.' 

* But you can expose her to what is worse 
without hesitation.' 

' I don't understand.' 

^ Give her a mother who is one of the most 
infamous women of her generation — drag 
before the world a second time the whole 
horrible story — ^make this poor girl a mark for 
evil eyes and tongues wherever she goes.' 

^ It need not happen ; she is a mere child — 
the sweetest, most docile creature. Yon can 
take her away — she shall live with you wher- 
ever you please — ^nobody but myself will have 
a right to interfere.' 

She did not reply to this.' 

^ Think of the happiness of having her with 
you,' he went on, eagerly; *of having some- 
thing to love and be loved by. Think of your 
lonely life — good heavens ! how can you hesi- 
tate ? ' 

*If you will accept my proposal,' she re- 
plied, perfectly unmoved, * I will take charge 
of her — ^you shall be her guardian — but she is 
always to believe as she has hitherto done.' 

* That she is really Zoe Morovadi ? ' 
^Yes.' 

* But if I were to consent, you must remem- 
ber there is Morovadi himself — ^he knows 
everything now.' 
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* Does it cost very dear to buy a Greek ? ' 
she asked. 

He looked strangely at her, as if trying to 
discover a sneer and doubt of himself in her 
words, but her face was impassible — a Httle 
pale, a little tired, no other feeling visible. 

* I have put the case in the hands of these 
London men ' 

*Does it cost very dear to buy a London 
attorney ? ' she asked, in* precisely the same 
tone. 

He started to his feet. 

^ It is too much ! ' he exclaimed. * Say at 
once that you believe I have lied — ^it wUl not 
be the first time you have told me so.' 

*I do not mean to Hsten to any violent 
words,' she said, neither changiug her atti- 
tude nor altering her voice. 

He sat down. 

* I have implied no doubt of you. I have 
only told you what I wish to do for Zoe Moro- 
vadi.' 

* And Coleman and Burns ? ' 

^ Money will do most things,' she repHed. 
* In any case, once that you have taken the 
papers out of their hands and Zoe has dis- 
appeared, they are powerless.' 

* And what is to be done with the papers ? ' 
*I should expect to have them given to me 

when I took the girl.' 
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' To destroy ! Do you know that you are 
proposing a felony ? ' he exclaimed. 

She looked at him and smiled, 

' Possibly that may be the proper name/ 
she said ; * but such a crime on my part would 
astonish no one, I should suppose. Do you 
forget that I was once Adelaide Mandeville ? * 

^Tou had better think over the matter a 
little,' he returned. 

* I have thought. When I read the letter 
of these lawyers, I knew, of course, that you 
were likely to gain the suit. I decided, then, 
to make you the offer I have just done.' 

* It is out of my power, even if I wished.' 
^Not at all. Fifty thousand pounds is a 

large sum ' 

* You speak as if I were to have the money,' 
he interrupted. 

*A large sum,' she went on, tranquilly, 
^ and if the case should be lost, Zoe Morovadi 
will be as poor as now.' 

* We cannot lose it.' 

* Admit for the sake of argument that you 
do,' she said. ^ Does it occur to you that you 
are yourself placed in a dangerous position — 
liable to a prosecution which might condemn 
you to years of prison ? ' 

He smiled contemptuously. 
/I could no more be touched than the 
lawyers,' he said. ^I only take the papers 
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which the Greek gave me — ^I am convinced of 
their genuineness — I act thereupon. I never 
saw Mandeville's letter till the old man gave 
it me when he thought himself dying.' 

^ I see,' she replied. * Yes ; you would be 
safe, however the matter might go.' 

* But you — ^you — ^what do you mean ? Have 
you no wish to see your daughter ? ' 

^ No — at least, not now.' 

*Tou that have mourned for her — longed 
for her — no wish ? ' 

*None. I am a strange woman, you know. I 
have no desire to buy my child at such a price.' 

* Tou do believe that she is your child ? ' 

* Whether she be or not, she would have to 
endure the disgrace of being so considered if 
you were to succeed.' 

^ But she need never understand the case — 
take her where you will — ^you shall have her 
wholly and entirely.' 

^ I cannot perceive what you want of me in 
the business,' she said ; * I could not help.' 

^ Tou could ! Your recognition of her is ahelp ! ' 

^ My recognition ? ' 

* Yes. Besides that, you could give evidence. 
Mandeville told you over and over that you 
should never see her — ^that he would sooner kill 
her with his own hands than let her fall into 
your power — ^that youmight coxmt her dead, and 
so should the world; that threat is evidence.' 
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' Which I shall never give,' she said. 

^ Do you mean war ? ' he cried. 

^ I mean to be perfectly passive,' she answered. 

^ You refuse to accept her as your daughter?' 

^ I am not called upon to answer that ques- 
tion. The law only can decide.' 

' Take care ! ' he exclaimed, growing livid 

, with anger. ^ After all I have done to redeem 

the past, to convince you of my desire to give 

you a little happiness, if you go against me — 

try to thwart me — you shall repent it.' 

^ You forget that I am beyond the reach of 
threats,' she said. 

^No, you are not, nor beyond the reach of 
their fulfilment ! ' he cried. * I will prove that 
to you, unless you promise to aid in every way 
you can.' 

' I think our conversation is ended,' she said 
coldly, rising as she spoke. 

' You are throwing away your last chance,' 
he retorted. ' Kemember that ! We shall win 
the case ; it is clear as daylight. I swear to 
you that if you hold aloof till then, you shall 
never see your child; you will believe then 
that she is so — yearn for her — ^pine for her — 
but she will be under my charge. It shall be 
I who wiU tell her what her mother reaUy is.' 

She walked to the door without vouchsafing 
him even a glance. Pietro opened it ; she 
passed out, and he followed. 
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Wargrave started up as if mth the intention 
of going after them, then changed his mind, 
seized his hat, passed into an adjoining room, 
down a private staircase which connected the 
entresol with an apartment on the ground-floor, 
and gained the street before Madelaine and 
her servant appeared. 

A hack was just passing ; he hailed it and 
sprang in. 

^Follow that carriage when it starts from 
the door,' he cried to the coachman. 'Twenty 
francs for you if you make no blunder.' 

The man nodded, drove at a snail's pace till 
the other carriage had passed him, then kept 
close behind. At last he turned his head and 
said, — 

' They are stopping at the stand yonder.' 

'Good. If they take another carriage, 
follow it ; if they walk, keep them in sight.' 

He could see Pietro give his mistress his 
arm ; the two passed down the next street, 
turned into a square, took another carriage, 
and Wargrave's coachman followed. 

It was easy enough to track the pair to their 
residence. Wargrave saw them enter. 

' She shall pay for this,' he muttered. ' Oh, 
she shall pay ! She cannot get away before 
morning ; she wiU either go to London or back 
to Geneva ; I wiU send Martin to watch — ^he 
shall follow her wherever she goes.' 
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CHAPTEE Xin. 

FOLLOWING THE TRAIL. 

It was the evening after this interview that 
Mr. Bentley reached Paris. As early as pos- 
sihle the next morning he drove to the bank, 
found Lascelles's letter, and was at first in- 
clined to go in search of Bolton Wargrave. 
But even in the height of the excitement 
which had been consimiing him for days like 
a fever, he could not forget his worldly 
wisdom. 

He had done enough in seeing Coleman ; a 
visit to Wargrave might be dangerous ; taken 
in connection with what he had already done, 
it would look as if he were secretly acting for 
the Cressons — ^be fairly an acknowledgment 
that the heirs of Edward Mandeville had 
reason to dread this rumoured plot, and were 
trying to prepare themselves against it. 

If he could find that woman ! But perhaps 
her conversation with LasceUes was only part 
of her game — a hope that she might thus 
rouse him (Bentley) to some action which 
should give lier and her confederates an ad- 
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vantage ; still it might serve a better purpose 
to see lier than the man. 

Then, how could this pair be acting in con- 
cert? Wargrave had been Mandeville's second 
in the duel mth Sir Arthur Bellingham; it 
was he who warned Mandeville of the elope- 
ment; he had been a witness at the trial. 
How could there be any bond between them ? 
That Wargrave was a villain Mr. Bentley firmly 
believed, and always had. But, no matter 
what she might gain thereby, would it be in 
human nature for this woman to call in the aid 
of the man who had exposed her and been the 
means of her lover's death ? 

^Only they are both outside the pale of 
humanity,' he thought. ^One cannot apply 
ordinary rules to her or him.' 

But however he might argue or reason, he 
could not make up his mind to rest inactive. 
Something he must do, if only by way of oc- 
cupation, and he at last resolved to send a 
telegram to Lascelles. 

*Give me her address,' was all his message 
contained ; but he knew that Lascelles would 
understand. 

He did not receive an answer until the next 
day, and then the response was only to tell 
him that he had another journey to make. 

^ She is in Geneva.' 

There was one satisfactory point in the 
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thought — at least he should get hack to Hilda 
and helpless Katey. He took the train that 
night, and was in Geneva on the follomng 
morning. 

The first person he saw on leaving the 
station was Lascelles. 

* I was sure you would come at once/ Julian 
said, hurrying forward and sei^g his hand. 

* Have you any news for me ? ' Bentley asked. 
^None, except that Madame Jastram has 

returned.' 

* Yes ; your telegram told me that,' returned 
Bentley, with an ill-concealed irritahility, per- 
fectly excusable in a man who had travelled 
all night as a close to so many days of 
horrible anxiety. 

* You look very tired,' was all the answer 
Lascelles made. ^ I have a carriage here. 
Give me your portmanteau. Is there any 
luggage to wait for ? ' 

Bentley shook his head, set the portmanteau 
on the flags, and, with an efiftision of which 
Englishman like, he would be ashamed when 
he had leisure to reflect, exclaimed, — 

* I am a brute, and you are the finest fellow 
in the world, Julian Lascelles ! ' 

Lascelles grasped his hand. Both men 
laughed, with a Little choking on Bentley's 
part. Then Lascelles caught up the port- 
manteau, saying, — 
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* This way ; here is the trap.' 

When they were seated and fairly off, 
Lascelles said, — 

^I see you have gained nothing by your 
journey. I don't expect you to talk about it. 
All I want to say is, what can I do ? Just 
tell me if there is the least thing, then go to 
bed and have a good rest.' 

*I want to see Mrs. — Madame — Mande- 
ville's widow — ^whatever she may call herself,' 
returned Bentley. ' That sounds brutal, too. 
Never mind ; I'll not be brutal to her ; I pro- 
mise you so much. Do you think you can 
manage it for me ? ' 

' I fancy there will be no difficulty whatever/ 

^ Have you seen her ? ' 

' Not since she came back. I happened just 
before I received your telegram to meet Pietro. 
He told me she was here. It must have been 
by her permission that he gave the news, 
otherwise, not a syllable would he have told.' 

' Mrs. Morrison — Hilda — ^how are they ? ' 

^ Mrs. Morrison is better than when you left ; 
Miss Hilda quite weU.' 

LasceUes kept the conversation upon those 
topics until they reached the house. He saw 
that it was the greatest kindness he could do 
his companion. When the carriage stopped, 
he bade the coachman ring the bell of the first 
floor. 
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^ I will see you before evening,' lie said to 
Bentley. 

Louis himseK appeared in the great door- way. 
He liad seen the carriage drive up, and chose 
to do honour to one of his special favourites. 

Mrs. Morrison and Hilda were overjoyed at 
the sight of their old friend. He was treated 
to a comfortable breakfast, then Hilda play- 
fully ordered him to lie down and sleep, for at 
least three hours. 

Katey would have kept him talking, or, 
rather, listening, to her until nightfall; but 
the younger lady never committed or allowed 
such selfish blunders. He was to go to his 
room and rest. 

A telegram announcing the colonel's safe 
arrival in New York had just been received, 
and they were both in high spirits on account 
thereof — spirits which in his present anxiety 
jarred upon him terribly. But, worn and 
troubled as he was, he had reason enough left 
to acknowledge mentally his own absurdity — 
a praise that could have been bestowed upon 
few men under similar circumstances. 

'We have had a long letter from Charley 
Seaforth,' said Katey. ' He is quite well.' 

Mr. Bentley saw an additional bloom tinge 
Hilda's cheek. The sight did more to restore 
his equanimity than almost anything else 
could have done. 
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*You must read it to me this evening,' he 
said, careful to avert his eyes from the girl the 
instant he noticed her rising colour. 

^ He seems so charmed with Australia, that 
I begin to be afraid he will stop there for good 
and all,' returned Mrs. Morrison. 

' Then, one of these days we shall have to 
make up a party and journey out to see him,' 
said Bentley. 

^ What a jolly idea ! ' cried Katey. ^ Oh, I 
forgot — ^that's slang, and you hate it.' 

* Never mind — I rather like it just now,' he 
said, laughing. * I think my brain is weakened 
by all these rapid Sittings.' 

^ If it were not for the sea ! ' sighed Katey. 
* Oh, Hilda, couldn't we go in a balloon ? ' 

^ On the whole,' said Mr. Bentley, covertly 
watching the girl, and desirous to give 
her time to subdue that blush, which 
he knew it would annoy her to have ob- 
served, ^I think Charley- had better come . 
home. Good gracious! imagine his stray- 
ing up into the wilds and falling in love 
with a native ! Are there stO natives, I 
wonder ? ' 

^ I don't know — ^what a horrible idea ! ' 
groaned Katey. ' Oh, he'll be like that man 
in Tennyson, who says : — 

" I will take some savage woman ; 
She shall rear my dusky brood." ' 
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' Poor Charles ! ' laughed Hilda, quite her- 
self again. 'When he comes back, I shall 
tell him the pleasant fate you both had in 
store for his future/ 

* You might write it ! ' cried Katey. * I am 
just finishing a letter to his lordahip^-only 
you dare not expose us.' 

* I think it would be a fitting punishment 
for Mistress Katey's doubts of his character/ 
said Bentley. 

^ Then I will,' returned Hilda. And even 
Katey had wisdom enough to change the con- 
versation at once. Both her listeners under- 
stood that a great step had been gained, and 
that what they had now to do was to help 
the girl — to aid iu bringing back Seaforth 
in such a manner that she might have no 
feeling that her own dignity, or morbid 
girlish sense thereof, had been trespassed 
upon. 

' You look awfully tired, my Bentley,' said 
Katey. ^ I should have been too great a brute 
to notice it, if Hilda had not spoken, I dare 
say; but I do now, and you are not to sit 
here any longer listening to our nonsense. 
Go to your room, sir, and don't appear tiU 
haK-past four o'clock ; then, if you choose, we 
will take you out to drive.' 

Mr. Bentley lay down on his bed without 
the least expectation of sleeping ; but he did 
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sleep, and soundly, and wlien he woke Las- 
celles was sitting by him. 

* I thought my news would excuse my im- 
pertinence,' said he. 

^ Will she see me ? ' Bentley asked, eagerly. 

*Yes — ^gladly. I set to-morrow morning 
myself, because I could see that she was 
horribly fatigued, and I knew a few hours 
could make no difference.' 

' Then she has nothing really to say ? ' 

* She has seen Wargrave — ^knows the^whole 
story. She gave me the outlines.' 

^And what impression did they leave on 
your mind ? Now tell me frankly, I entreat.' 

' I should say there could be no doubt about 
the success of the case.' 

' What ? ' cried Bentley, starting up in bed. 

* It is only my opinion.' 

^ You beliiBve they will bring forward a 
case?* 

* Whom do you mean by they ? ' 

* That woman and Wargrave.' 

' Wargrave, certainly ; not that woman, as 
you call her,' returned Lascelles, with a flush 
of anger which recalled Bentley to the fact 
that, in the presence of this man who was 
showing himseK so sincere a friend, he had no 
right to speak of Adelaide MandeviUe, unless 
he could speak of her as he would at least do 
any indifferent person. 
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* I am to see her to-morrow ? ' 

* Yes, at ten o'clock.' 

* We will leave the matter until then ; 
talking can do no good, and I feel as if my 
brain were a sponge. This is the first decent 
sleep I have had since I left Geneva.' 

' The ladies are waiting to drive you out — ^it 
is almost half-past four. Shall I tell them 
you will come ? ' 

* Certainly, if they will give me fifteen 
minutes' grace — ^that is, time to dress. You 
are coming ? ' 

Lascelles nodded and went away. 

The drive was a pleasant one, and Mrs. 
Morrison insisted upon Lascelles going back 
to the house to dine. 

^Katey makes as much ceremony about it 
as if we had not forced you at the point of the 
bayonet to eat our wretched feminine dinners 
every other day,' laughed Hilda. 

^ Miserable girl, to let that ogre Bentley per- 
ceive my little arts ! ' cried Katey. 

^ And I believe she grudges me my dinner,' 
said Lascelles. ' I promise. Miss HUda, not 
to touch your favourite delicacy — ^the apricot 
jelly, — ^that is what you are afraid of.' 

^ Small thanks to you,' retorted Hilda, 
' when I know you abhor it.' 

This foolish chatter was welcome to Mr. 
Bentley; he found it an inexpressible relief 
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after tlie constant dwelling upon one dismal 
thouglit during all these past weary days and 
nights. 

The drive was pleasant, and the dinner 
pleasant — excellent, too, in spite of Hilda's 
mockery of their * feminine ' repasts. 

*You must smoke,' Mrs. Morrison said, at 
last. ^ We will go away for a little, else you 
will both be cross all the evening.' 

^ And Katey cross from losing her nap,' said 
Hilda. 

Then more idle talk and laughter, and the 
two ladies went their way, Mrs. Morrison 
pausing at the door to call back, — 

^ In three-quarters of an hour you shall have 
some tea; you will not be properly smoke- 
dried before.' 

When the two men were left alone, Lascelles 
said, — 

' I have a confession to make to you ; at first 
you will be vexed, but let me finish, and then 
you will perceive that nobody was to blame, 
and that no harm has been done.' 

He told the story of the ride, Hilda's fall, 
and their spending the night in Madame Jas- 
tram's house. 

^No confidence has passed between Miss 
Morrison and myself,' Lascelles said, at the 
close. * Until to-day I supposed she did not 
know whose house it was. Madame Jastram 
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herself told me. She wants you to ask Hilda 
to show you the letter. I will go to the salon 
and send her to you.' 

He found Mower seated with the other two 
ladies; she had been confined to her room 
with neuralgia for a couple of days, and had 
just ventured down. Her face was still swollen, 
but she believed the puffy appearance concealed 
by a new and strange arrangement of her hair, 
and was in the most outrageous spirits, making 
herself as ridiculous as Katey pleased, to 
amuse that capricious Httle woman. 

Hilda was writing at a side- table. She rose 
and went out when Lasoelles told her that Mr. 
Bentley wanted to see her. 

' I will only detaia you a moment,' he said. 
^ May I see the letter you received from the 
lady you call Madame Jastram ? ' 

She turned pale, but answered, unhesita- 
tingly,— 

^ I do not think I ought to show it to you. 
It was meant for no eyes but mine.' 

^ It is at her request that I ask you,' Bentley 
said, gently. 

Hilda looked utterly confounded. 

' At her request ? ' 

^ Yes ; it was only through her that I could 
have known you had received it,' he replied. 
^Wnifyou show me the letter, Hilda? She 
wished you to do so.' 
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Without an instant's delay she drew it from 
her hosom. 

^I have kept it there night and day,' she 
said, firmly, yet with no shadow of defiance in 
tone or manner. ^ I told you that I loved her. 
I would not have disoheyed papa or yon for 
the world ; but when we met without any at- 
tempt on her part or mine to bring about- ' 

*I know — ^I know,' he interrupted. *I do 
not blame either of you, be certain of that.' 

He looked white and troubled, one might 
almost have said frightened, only that the 
word appHed to a man like him would have 
sounded absurd. 

He put his hand lightly upon her hair and 
kissed her forehead. Except on her birthday, 
or some similar festivity, it was a mark of 
affection he never gave ; the action always 
conveyed a certain solemnity to Hilda's mind. 

^I will give you back your letter, my dear,' 
he said ; ^ no one shall know that I have seen it.' 

She understood that she was to go away and « 
leave him to read it alone. She reached the 
door, and turned toward him again. She had 
a vague feeling that he was greatly disturbed ; 
whether about herseK she could not decide, 
but she knew that she could give him pleasure 
by teUing hiTn what had just occupied her. 

*I have been writing in Katey's letter to 
Charley,' she said. 
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*That is right,' lie answered. ^You don't 
know yet Ilow pleasant it is to hear from one's 
friends when one is far away.' 

She suddenly recollected, though he had 
been careful to frame his answer in a way that 
could rouse no disturbing thought in her mind, 
that her words, taken in connection with what 
she had said earlier, might cause Katey and 
Mr. Bentley to think things which she would 
not wish thought — ^which she herself did not 
yet believe, though (if you can understand the 
apparent paradox) she vaguely felt their truth. 
So she hastened to add, — 

' You know Charles has been like a brother 
to me all my life.' 

^ I could wish you no better friend, my dear,* 
Mr. Bentley replied ; * you could not have one 
more faithful.' 

He would gladly have talked further with 
her, but, old bachelor though he was, he under- 
stood enough of feminine nature to be aware 
that it was better for Seaforth's cause that no 
one about her should manifest any special 
interest as to her feelings in regard to him. 
So he said, — 

*Eun away now, child. I will come into 
the salon presently.' 

She left him alone, and he sat there and 
read Madelaine Jastram's letter, feeling more 
confused and at a loss than ever when he had 
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finished. Was he to give up the prejudices 
and beliefs — ^nay, the conviction founded on 
certainties — ^which had lasted sixteen years, 
because this woman suddenly showed a phase 
of character ia direct contradiction to all that 
had been proved agaiast her ? 

His thoughts wandered away, naturally 
enough, to the subject which had so constantly 
occupied them of late — a subject so full of dis- 
quietude and trouble — ^which left him for the 
first time ia his energetic, resolute life, utterly 
at a loss how to act. 

Again he went back to Madelaine Jastram's 
letter and read it over, then suddenly thrust it 
into his pocket, muttering, — 

* It must be some plot. This is only part of 
it. Her letter to Lascelles — all a part of the 
same deep-laid plan. She is perfectly capable 
of being in league with that man. Heaven 
grant that I may be able to gaia some good 
out of our interview to-morrow. It looks very 
black — ^it looks very black ! I am more puzzled 
— ^more at a loss each day — a new compUcation 
meets me at every turn. God have mercy on 
me ! What an old fool I am ! I will think no 
more about the matter for to-night. At this 
rate I shall be as gray as a badger in a 
month.' 

As if to assist his decision, Hilda at that 
iastant opened the door and called, — 

VOL. a 17 
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^ Godpapa, do you mean to sit there dxinMng 
claret all the evening ? ' 

^ I am coming,' he answered. 

She put her sweet, girlish face in at the 
doorway, and looked at him with a wistful smile. 

^Here it is,' he said, moving towards her, 
and holding out the letter which was so price- 
less a treasure in her eyes. 

' Thanks ! ' she exclaimed. ' Isn't it a beau- 
tiful letter ? ' 

* Veiy nice,' he replied. 

She flashed an indignant glance at him. 
He saw it. Just then he could not bear to 
have the sHghtest shadow between him and 
the child he had loved all her life. 

He laid his hand on her arm, saying, in a 
voice so soft that she looked up at once,, 
wondering and touched, — 

^Eemember always that the crabbed old 
godpapa loves you — almost as well as the 
colonel and Katey.' 

^ Don't I know it ? ' she cried, flinging one 
arm about his neck, then beginning to laugh, 
for fear she had gone too near sentiment to 
please him. * Flower is waiting for you,' she 
said, gaily. ^ She is in full blossom to-night. 
I am sure she will make either you or Mr. 
Lascelles propose to her before the evening is 
over. I think you had better draw lots as to 
which it shall be.' 
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* I relinquish in the younger man's favour/ 
he replied, laughing. 

She stopped an instant, as if to let him pass. 
He saw her lift the letter to her lips, then hide 
it in her bosom ; but he made no sign of having 
noticed the action. 

They passed togethel: through the empty 
salons into the room where Mrs. Morrison and 
her guests were seated. Flower at once took 
the evening's entertainment on herself, and 
was excessively droll. She sang an Irish song, 
danced a Scotch reel, concocted some marvel- 
lous punch, and took a full share of it, and 
altogether forced everybody to laugh and 
chatter till any private feeling of discomfort 
had to be forgotten for the time. Eeally, 
she was not a flower without a use in the 
world. 

' I have been waiting ever so long for you to 
make love to me,' she said at last to the old 
lawyer, whom she had never met in her life 
till this evening. 

' And I have only been waiting for the oppor- 
tunity,' he replied. 

^ You might step into the conservatory along 
with the other blossoms,' Lascelles observed. 

* Only they would put my fuchsias and roses 
out of countenance,' added Hilda. 

It was a pleasant evening ! It is odd how 
often such merry, nonsensical moments come 
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in the very midst of trouble, anxiety, and real 
tragedy. 

Mr. Bentley was thinking this as he sat 
alone in his room that night, after Lascelleft 
had gone and the rest of the household were 
in bed. 

And Hilda lay on her bed, sleepless with the 
host of fancies which crowded upon her brains 
She had forborne to ask her godfather for an 
explanation of the request which had over- 
whelmed her with such surprise, but the very 
effort that she had made during the evening to 
put the matter from her mind gave it a double 
power the instant she found herself in solitude. 
Madelaine had bidden him ask to read the 
letter ! Then he had seen Madelaine ? What 
could it all mean ? Were they near some solu- 
tion of the mystery which had so long climg 
about this woman she loved so dearly ? Was 
some crisis at hand which would remove the 
embargo placed upon any intercourse with this 
beautiful creature who possessed so deep a 
fascination for her — a spell beyond beauty, 
genius, Hilda's sympathy for her suffering, 
Hilda's implicit belief in her innocence ? 

And Flower dreamed, too, but honestly 
asleep like a virtuous. Christian woman; and 
in her vision she saw Mr. Bentley andLascelles 
on the verge of a duel for her sake, and she, 
while wishing to prevent bloodshed, could not 
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lielp desiring to see the conflict, and was load- 
ing their pistols with plum cake. She was 
weeping all the time, partly because she feared 
that one or the other might be slain, but. most 
— she was perfectly conscious of this, and tried 
to be ashamed, but could not — ^because she 
was terribly grieved at losing her favourite 
sweet. She was only consoled by discovering 
that the tears which trickled down her nose 
were brandy and water, which she licked 
daintily off with the tip of her tongue, and 
she wept so profoundly (loading the pistols all 
the while), that she felt her head swim from 
the effect of her potations. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

, JOINING FOBCES. 

The next morning Mr. Bentley went in search 
of Lascelles, and the two drove out to the villa 
together. It was evident that they were ex- 
pected, for Pietro, without question, ushered 
them into the house, led the way upstairs, and 
opened the doors of the library. 

Madelaine Jastram was standing by one of 
the windows, looking across toward the lake, 
that gleamed like a sheet of molten gold in the 
sunlight. 

She turned at the sound of their entrance, 
advancing a few steps, motioned them to be 
seated, and sat down herself, uttering a few 
almost inarticulate words of welcome, which 
were addressed to LasceUes. 

Mr. Bentley appeared no less moved than 
she. It was a strange position for both of 
them; for her, thus to receive in her house 
the man who had been among the most active 
of her enemies; for him, to have sought an 
iaterview with the woman whom he considered 
the wickedest and craftiest of her sex, to meet 
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with the avowed intention of making a stand 
agdinst a common foe. 

Madelaine was very pale, but neither anxiety 
nor sleeplessness seemed to have any power to 
dim her beauty; it shone forth this morning 
resplendent and inthralling as ever. 

Lascelles hurried towards her, and held out 
his hand, saying,— 

'I am afraid you are very tired after your 
journey.' 

*0h, no; I am too used to travelliug for 
that,' she answered. 

This brief exchange of commonplaces had" 
the effect of restoring a certain composure to 
all three. 

* Pray be seated, sir,' said Madelaiue to Mr. 
Bentley. 

He bowed, and went up to the sofa where* 
she sat ; he put one hand upon the back of a 
chair near, but remained standing. 

^ First of anything,' he said, with a mixture- 
of stijB&iess and embarrassment which would 
have been fairly amusing — ^to him as well aa 
the others — ^had either of the party been able 
to notice trifles, ^I desire to thank you for 
consenting to see me.' 

* There are no thanks necessary,' she replied, 
courteously ; ^ if any are due, it should be from 
myself.' 

Bentley looked at her with the confusion of 
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his thoughts plainly visible in his face — ^won- 
der at finding himself there, a terrible anxiety 
to hear what she would say — ^the distrust of 
years mingling therewith and warning him 
that every word she uttered might be a snare 
which it would require all his astuteness to 
avoid. 

^ Mr. Lascelles,' he began again, ' you have 

explained my errand here to Mrs ' He 

paused a second, remembering that he had no 
right to employ her real name, since it would 
be a tacit reproof of the imposture she had 
insisted in so long. ^ To this lady,' he added, 
rather hastily. 

' You can call me Madame Jastram,' she 
said, without the slightest show of offence at 
his hesitation. ^ I have a right to the name.' 

Lascelles started ; the first quick thought in 
his mind was that she had been married a 
second time. She looked at him instead of 
Mr. Bentley, as she continued, — 

^ After all your kindness to me, I owe this 
explanation.' 

' None is needed in any way where I am 
concerned ! ' he exclaimed, eagerly ; ^ I think 
you know that.' 

' I owe it to myself also,' she replied. ^ My 
present name came to me fourteen years ago 
along with the fortune I possess. I went to 
South America, and was given protection by 
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the sole surviving relative of my mother, a 
Swede, named Jastram. I took his name by- 
legal adoption, and became his heiress. Made- 
laine also was a second name by which I was 
christened.' 

* And there is no longer any necessity why 
the circmnstances should be kept a secret ? ' 
Lascelles asked, with a look of triumph in his 
eyes. 

^ None ; I had a reason as long as my new 
name kept me from being recognized. That 
shelter has failed me now.' 

Bentley felt those closing words as a re- 
proach ; it was he who had been the cause of 
this last exposure. What could he say ? He 
had beUeved at the time, and he believed now, 
that he had acted rightly; all the same, the 
explanation added to his trouble. He had 
been all his life a stem, practical, hard-headed 
man, save for the brief space when, years ago, 
just going out of his youth, he had indulged 
in the dream of which he had once spoken to 
Lascelles ; but at this moment, in spite of the 
exigencies of the case, he seemed utterly in- 
capable of controlling his thoughts and center- 
ing them where they ought to be fixed.. 

He was positively here, and now, thinking 
of that dream — or, rather, it came up across 
the jumble of his reflections like a light which 
made their chaos visible. 
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This woman had no connection in his mind 
with that girl; the old love had long been 
nothing more than a memory, but its phantom 
wonld rise as he stood looking in the woman's 
face, and he fomid himseK stupidly wondering 
could she ever have been that girl — ^pure, inno- 
cent, young. 

Madelaine Jastram's voice recalled him. 

' I need say nothing more about myself,' she 
said. ' Mr. Bentley has certain questions to 
ask me ; I am ready to answer.' 

The lawyer gave himself a hearty, mental 
shake to get back his senses. 

^ Shall I leave you alone ? ' Lascelles asked* 

^ I would rather you stayed,' Madelaine said. 
^I have nothing to say but what I shall be 
glad to have you hear. Indeed, the matter 
about which we are to converse will soon be 
no secret to anybody.' 

^ Do you mean that there is really a case to 
be commenced ? ' Bentley inquired ; ^ that a 
suppositious heir will be brought forward? ' 

Madelaine opened a writing-desk which stood 
on the table before her, and took out some 
papers. 

' If you will read these,' she said, ' yon will 
learn how I first heard of the affair.' 

Mr. Bentley moved forward and took them. 
As he stood looking at the pages, she added to 
Lascelles, — 
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* They are the letters I showed you the night 
you dined here.' 

' Yes, I understand.' 

When Bentley had finished the perusal of 
the letters, he laid them back on the table. 
He seated himself now directly opposite 
Madelaine. His face had relapsed into its 
ordinary stern expression. 

'Mr. Lascelles told me that you went to 
Paris and saw this man,' he said. His manner 
was courteous, but his voice had a certain 
hard ring which irritated Lascelles, though 
Madelaine only smiled. 

' Yes, I saw him.' 

'And the— the girl?' 

* No ; I refused to see her.' 

* You did not believe the story ? ' 

* My belief or disbelief could be of no con- 
sequence. As I told him, the law alone could 
decide.' 

' You told me yesterday that, if Mr. Bentley 
wished, you would relate the whole conversa- 
tion to him,' LasceUes said, gently. ' I know 
he is most anxious to hear it.' 

Grimmer and sterner grew the lawyer. He 
bowed as they turned towards him, but both 
were too keen-sighted not to read his thoughts. 
The suspicions — ^nay, the certainties — ^which 
had filled his mind for years all rushed back. 
He was remembering what need there was for 
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caution — ^what necessity for weighing every 
word he uttered. 

^I will do so,' Madelaine said, with that 
same half-sad, half-bitter smile. * However 
designing and dangerous I may be, as long as 
Mr. Bentley is only a listener, he can run no 
risk of giving me an undue advantage.' 

Bentley repKed, firmly, — 

^Madame, if in any way I have failed in 
courtesy, I beg your pardon. I am in your 
house, at my own request. It is only fair to 
say that, when this strange report first came 
to my ears, I beheved you connected with the 
scheme — ^innocently perhaps. Mr. Lascelles's 
assertions that you are anxious to oppose 
Wargrave and his confederates has puzzled me 
so much, that I scarcely know what to think 
or say— you can easily fancy it would be so.' 

'We will come to my part presently,' she 
answered. 'The first thing for you to be 
made acquainted with is exactly what that 
man is doing and means to do.' 

Again Mr. Bentley bowed. 

Madelaine related the details of her inter- 
view with Wargrave up to the moment when 
he had given her the copy of Edward Mande- 
ville's confession to read. Mr. Bentley sat 
listening intently, too much on his guard now 
for his face to show emotion, or in any way 
betray his thoughts. 
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^ Yon have not that paper, I snppose ? ' he 
asked. 

*No; bnt my memory is a good one. I 
think I can repeat it to you ahnost word for 
word.' 

* If yon will be so good.' 

She moved her fingers back and forth on 
the table, as if following lines written upon 
a page, and continued, as though reading 
aJoud. 

When she had finished, Mr. Bentley re- 
mained silent for a little. The other two sat 
looking at him. 

'Was that all that occurred?' he asked, 
presently. 

' Then he came to what he wanted of me.' 

'Which was?' 

'A recognition of Zoe Morovadi as my 
daughter.' 

'He expected that to be of assistance?' 
Bentley asked, with a keen glance. 

' I reminded him who and what I was,' she 
said, ' but he insisted upon it that my testi- 
mony would be valuable in spite of everything.' 

' Your testimony as to what ? * 

' Threats made me by Mr. Mandeville,' she 
replied, composedly, ' that I should never see 
my child again — that if it lived he would 
hide it, change its name — do anjrthing rather 
than expose it to the disgrace of ever knowing 
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or letting the world know that I was its 
mother.' 

^ Mr. Mandeville did menace you with that ? ' 

*Yes.' 

^When?' 

^At the time I went back to England— 
before the trial — the time I disguised myself 
and got into the house dressed as a gipsy,' 
she answered. 

' I remember,' he said, hurriedly. 

^ The night I was supposed to have tried to 
poison Mr. Mandeville's sister,' she went on, 
in the same slow, cold voice. 

* It was never believed ! ' cried Lascelles, 
starting up, such anguish in face and voice 
that even Mr. Bentley was moved, though 
Madelaine betrayed no emotion. 

^ Many people believed it, and do to this 
day,' she replied ; ' Mr. Bentley is among 
them. Be still, Mr. Lascelles ; do not speak ! 
My own opinion has always been that the 
evidence was strong enough to have caused 
my arrest. Is it not true, Mr. Bentley ? ' 

' We need not go back — we ' 

But she interrupted him. 

^ Was it not strong enough ? ' she repeated. 

^ Yes,' he said. 

Lascelles made a step forward; he looked 
as if his first impulse was to strike the speaker. 
Madelaine's voice recalled his reason. 
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^Let me finish, Mr. Lascelles,' she said; 
*you will understand, then, why I speak of 
those days.' 

* It can serve nothing,' observed the lawyer, 
in a softer tone. 

^By whose persuasions were the family 
induced to hush up the affair, Mr. Bentley ? ' 
she asked. 

* I thought it wise,' he answered ; ' I told 
them why.' 

^ Now you see what I meant,' said Made- 
laine, turning to Lascelles; 'Mr. Bentley 
saved me at least from that. You can under- 
stand why I have always felt grateful to him.' 

Lascelles could not speak. A sudden sus- 
picion darkened Bentley's eyes. What was 
she trying to do ? Did she hope, in spite of 
everything, to change him ? Had he been a 
fool ? Was it all part of some danmable plot, 
this pretence of distrusting Wai-grave — of 
exposing his wiles ? 

'I am glad to have you know this,' Made- 
laine continued, still addressing Lascelles ; ' I 
wish that you should understand this man has 
always acted justly towards me — considering 
the matter from his point of view. He has 
been hard upon me, but he believed firmly 
that he was doing right.' 

Bentley remained silent; still he had hs- 
tened to these last words across the hurry and 
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agitation of his thoughts. A new idea struck 
him : neither he nor Wargrave's plan (if it were 
his) were what occupied the woman now ; she 
was playing a different game — ^using this 
occasion to inthral Lascelles completely, and 
leave him so mad that, at any cost, any sacri- 
fice — though it might be that of every friend 
he possessed in the world, position, character 
— ^he would be ready to offer her the protec- 
tion of his love and his name. For himself, 
between agitation, fear, dread of this plot — 
whether Wargrave's or another's so complete 
in every detail, so edged and cemented by 
truth that nothing but the real truth, to which 
death would have been preferable, could 
circumvent the lie — and the anger caused by 
this new feeling, Bentley sat speechless. He 
heard Lascelles's voice ; would gladly have 
throttled him into silence, had that been pos- 
sible, to prevent the words which reached his 
ear. 

* You have said that circumstances were aU 
against you,' Lascelles was saying : * admit 
this, but I know the circumstances lied. Do 
not refuse now^to tell the truth ! ' 

He had a hand clasped hard over either arm 
of his chair ; he was trying to speak calmly, to 
keep himseK quiet; his voice shook, and his 
whole frame quivered from head to foot. 

Mr. Bentley, through the wild maze of his 
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broken reflections, watched Mm with angry- 
eyes : Madelaine Jastram, with a strange, 
triumphant smile, which glorified her face. 

^ I owe you so much,' she said, * I am glad 
to pay my debt now and here. I did give 
Lady G-rosvenor a dose of opium — it was true ! 
But, if I contemplated murder, it must have 
been a wholesale one, for I managed to ad- 
minister the same dose to the nurse of my 
' child, who slept in the adjoining room — ^to the 
butler and a footman, who had been set to 
guard those chambers.' 

* You gave them opium ? ' 

^ Yes. I was wild to see my child — ^I loved 
her — you can understand ! I am not trying to 
prove my innocence of the crime which the 
law decided I had committed! Say that I 
had a lover, that I ran away from my home 
with Sir Arthur BeUingham, admit it, consider 
it proved! Is a woman necessarily a fiend, 
because she has committed one sin? You 
men have mistresses by the dozen, and still 
consider yourselves worthy of a good woman's 
love, of an innocent girl's love ; and mothers 
and fathers give such girls into your keeping. 
Suppose I did run away with that man — must 
I, as a natural consequence, be capable of 
every other crime, beginning with murder ? ' 

She was not speaking to them now ; even 
Bentley felt this! It was as if she stood 
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arraigned before a tribunal set to judge the 
limit and extent of her sin, and were refuting 
charges brought against her. The light had 
come back to her eyes, the colour to her cheeks, 
her voice rang out clear and vibrating; she 
half raised herself in her seat ; her right arm 
was extended in a gesture of passion and dig- 
nity. She was so glorious in her beauty, that 
neither the man who loved her, nor the man who 
believed her lost and vile,. could speak or stir. 

' Say that I am guilty of one sin ! ' she cried, 
^ call it proven — ^what then ? I am in the 
same condition that a man is who has had a 
mistress — no better, no worse. To answer 
that charge I refused to appear. A sign of 
guilt, you say, the world says ; so be it ! Did 
it never occur to the world or to you to think 
that a woman might be so outraged that, in 
her madness, she would sacrifice her own soul 
to bring humiliation upon the man who had 
outraged her ? ' 

^ Stop ! ' gasped Lascelles. * You do not 
think how it sounds ; you are not saying what 
you mean ! ' 

^ What I mean is this,' she answered. ' I 
tell you that against the first charge — deser- 
tion of my husband, that being declared a false 
wife, I would have gone into eternal punish- 
ment rather than have lifted my finger to 
dispute it ! ' 
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Bentley suddenly felt himself grow calm 
and self-possessed ; her art was more apparent 
than he had expected. The old sarcastic smile 
she knew so well curled his lips as he said, — 

* We are wandering from the point we had 
in hand/ 

^ "We are getting near the light ! ' Lascelles 
exclaimed, in a terrible tone. *Hold your 
peace, you ! — you, the voice of the world ; you 
have had your say — ^let her speak now ! ' 

^ To what purpose ? ' she asked, with that 
sudden excitement which had shaken her out 
of herseK still strong upon her. 

' Because you speak before me, the man who 
loves you ! Because this other man is here to 
listen to us bothj and I am proud to cry in his 
ears that I do love you, that I know your in- 
nocence and your truth ! ' returned Lascelles. 

Madelaine left her seat ; was beside Bentley ; 
had laid her hand on his arm. 

' Do not be afraid,' she said. ' I believe in 
his love! Because I do believe, I am glad 
that you who are his friend — ^who, guilty, 
though you consider me, mean to be just — are 
here to listen to us both.' 

* I did not come for this,' Bentley said, 
stolidly. 

* That may be ! ' exclaimed Lascelles, so 
carried out of himself, that the lawyer stared 
at him, almost wondering if this could be the 
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man he had known ; * but you are here, and 
you must listen ! I take you to witness ; I 
believe in this woman, I love her ! I have 
already asked her to be my wife ; I ask her 
again in your presence. I command you, by 
the friendship you have professed for me — ^no, 
that would be httle in comparison to the 
reason I can give! I command you by the 
power that is this instant on your soul, to join 
with me in asking her to come to me — to give 
me the right, if it be necessary, of taking up 
the battle anew, to fight for her exculpation. 
Eichard Bentley, now, here, look in her face ; 
on your soul, as you believe in a hereafter, as 
you believe in a God, in spite of proof, in spite 
of everything, you know the whole horrible 
story was a lie — a lie ! ' 

Madelaine had remained close to Bentley' s 
chair ; again she laid her hand upon his arm. 

^Do not speak,' she said; 'trust me ! But 
see, in spite of all, the two hea.rts that have 
believed in me are his and Hilda's.' 

Bentley swerved as if she had struck him. 

^ That hurts, yet I did not mean it should,' 
she continued, keeping her eyes fixed on Las- 
celles, and forcing him to maintain silence by 
their ineffable pleading, which possessed a 
power beyond words. ^ When you came here 
to-day, you believed that I was honest in writ- 
ing that letter to Hilda ! Believe now that I 
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am honest when I say I would not sin against 
JuUan Lascelles by listening to his entreaties. 
Ah, try to believe ! Take my own words ; you 
know that a. man may err, sin, yet not be a 
fiend ; try to understand this, too, may be 
true of a woman. I am not endeavouring to 
answer the real charge, I am not proclaiming 
myseK an innocent woman, but I neither at- 
tempted to poison G-eraldine Grosvenor, nor 
would I let him suffer on my account in the 
world's eyes or in yours.' 

He could not be silent; so obstinate is 
human nature, that if he could have done so 
I think he would : but he could not ! 

As if some power within him, which he had 
no strength to resist, were speaking, Mr. 
Bentley heard his own voice say: ^I believe 
you — yes, I believe you ! ' 

^ God bless you ! ' she exclaimed. ' Even 
my hps may speak the words at a moment 
like this without your thinking me guilty of 
blasphemy. God bless you ! ' 

Before another word could be spoken, there 
was a sound of voices in the corridor below ; 
Pietro's tones, deprecating but firm; a woman's, 
loud and vehement. 

Lascelles hurried forward and flung open 
the door. 

' I tell you I know she is here ; I must and 
will see her ! ' cried the feminine voice. ' She 
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will never forgive you if you refuse. I mil go 
up — ^I will go ! ' 

* Miss Flower ! ' exclaimed Lascelles. 
^ Miss Flower ! ' repeated Bentley. 
Madelaine looked from one to the other with 

a sort of appalled wonder in her face. 

* I think the whole world has gone mad to- 
day, as well as ourselves,' she said. 

She walked past Lascelles into the corridor, 
and called, — 

' Miss Flower ! Pietro, show the lady up.' 

There was a gasp and a cry from below; 
Madelaine retreated to the door ; the two men 
stood just behind her. 

At the top of the stafrcase appeared the old 
maid, her hair flying, her hat off her head. 
She rushed forward, fairly pushed Madelaine 
back into the room, and cried, — 

^ Mary Hope is found — Mary Hope ! ' 

Then she proceeded to fall on the floor and 
go into hysterics, so real that they were 
actually terrible to witness, but between her 
shrieks and mad laughter she repeated at 
intervals, — 

^ Mary Hope is found — Mary Hope ! ' 
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CHAPTER XV. 

MISS flowee's errand. 

PLOWEi^ad been left to her own devices tliis 
morning, for Katey was obliged to lie in bed 
with one of her nervous headaches, and would 
not reach a stage where conversation might 
be possible before afternoon. 

Until such time as she could sit up and be 
amused, either Hilda or Walton were safer 
company than the blossom, who certainly had 
no vocation whatever for playing Sister of 
Charity in a sick room. Katey had twice 
essayed her talents in that line, and both 
efforts were ignominious failures. On the first 
occasion Flower poured half a bottle of harts- 
horn up her patient's nose while trying to 
bathe her forehead; on the second, just as 
that unfortunate was dropping asleep she 
shrieked like a Bedlamite at the apparition of 
^a beast' on the counterpane, frightening 
Katey half to death and bringing Walton from 
the adjoining room, alarmed out of her usual 
stately composure. 

The * beast' proved a harmless lady-bug, 
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for Katey insisted upon its being found ; and 
great was Flower's confusion, and grand 
Walton's wrath, when it was finally discovered 
travelling with all speed down the bed-post, 
as much terrified as if it had been a fine lady 
with delicate nerves, and doing its best to 
escape from the tumult. 

* You couldn't have made more ado, ma'am, 
if you had seen the beast in- the Apocalypse ! ' 
pronounced Walton, turning sternly upon the 
unhappy Flower, who was wringing her hands 
in remorse, and begging somebody to put her 
to death with aU the tortures of the inquisition. 
Flower's despair and Walton's wrath tickled 
Katey's sense of humour until she laughed 
heartily, and was rather bettered by the per- 
formance. But Walton decreed that the blos- 
som was to be kept aloof when Mrs. Morrison 
was ill, and nobody dared dispute Walton's, 
commands in a matter of the sort. 

This morning, spoiled, seK-indulgent Katey 
had a fancy for having Hilda sit by her bed, 
bathe her forehead, fan her, and endure the 
fumes of ammonia, camphor, and ether, and 
half-a-dozen liquids besides, which always up- 
set the child utterly, as Katey knew well and 
would remember when it was too late, after a 
pleasant little habit she had — a habit suffi- 
ciently common with frail humanity. 

So Flower had been left to her own devices. 
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as I said, and, though a gregarious animal, she 
^vas capable of amusing herseK. She read the 
journals, practised a while on the piano, did a 
few sprigs of lacework, and finally nestled 
comfortably down in a comer of a sofa with a 
new novel, feeling that she had been exceed- 
ingly industrious, and had the right to seek a 
little amusement. 

Of course before she had read six pages, 
somebody disturbed her. Somebody always 
does intrude when one has meant to have a 
nice long lazy morning over a book ! 

Enter Louis with letters, two of which he 
handed Miss Flower upon a salver, with a bow 
that ought to have given him a ' crick ' in his 
back for a whole week at least. Then he 
departed on tiptoe, his boots creaking ^ Hush, 
hush ! ' at every step, and Flower, having 
thanked him for his offering, cursed hiTn in her 
heart, as any one of us would have done the 
reckless person who had interrupted so pleasant 
an hour of solitude. 

The first letter was from some member of 
the blessed family to whom Flower professed 
herseK so devoted — a letter asking for money. 
Flower adored her relations — at a distance; 
but to be asked for money was like being asked 
for her heart's blood. She might give the 
affection of that sensitive organ, but not the 
life-giving stream which nourished it ! Flower 
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felt that she must pause somewhere in her 
sacrifices. 

She thrust the epistle into her pocket with 
suppressed ejaculations of impatience and vex- 
ation — -just as you or I would have behaved— 
and opened the second, in the hope of finding 
something agreeable by way of consolation. 

The last rose of summer read her second 
letter, and squealed as if she owned an engine- 
whistle somewhere in her enthusiastic interior ; 
read it again, and panted and puffed as if she 
had been the engine itseK, and was preparing 
to start under a tremendous head of steam. 

Then up she sprang, and round and round 
she danced, still whistHng and puffing — ^not 
that she had any wish to indulge in chirogra- 
phic feats, but because all her efforts to reach 
the door only resulted in this remarkable per- 
formance and a display of legs, which were so 
well worth seeing, it seemed a pity there was 
no mascuhne present to look at them. (It was 
catching sight of those shapely members in a 
pier-glass, and thiukiug the small impropriety 
I, as a truthful chronicler, £ave felt myself 
bound to note, which restored Flower's com- 
posure.) 

After that she was not long in coming to a 
decision. She hurried to her own room, put . 
on a street-dress, and hid the letter in her 
bosom. She met Louis on her way out, and 
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concocted an elaborate falsehood in regard to 
some errand at a shop, which he was to repeat 
in case Mrs. Morrison or Hilda asked for her 
l)efore she returned. 

Off she set, immensely enjoying the secrecy. 
Nothing charmed Flower so much as a mystery. 
Indeed, she was only kept from hysterics, so 
sorely had the letter agitated her, by the 
feeling that she had a melodramatic part to act, 
wherein she must acquit herseK with credit. 

She walked a long distance before taking a 
fiacre. She might have done so near the 
house, or, indeed, ordered the carriage with- 
out any person thinking twice about the 
matter ; but Flower had rushed too f ai- up on 
the height of tragedy to do things in so stale 
and commonplace a manner. 

She gave the coachman her orders in an 
unearthly whisper, glancing about as if she 
were a conspirator bent on an errand which 
involved the safety of her own head and the 
lives of a score of confederates. 

As the carriage started, she came down to 
reality for an iastant to recollect with delight 
that she had five francs of Hilda's in her purse 
— ^five francs, which would pay for the fiacre^ 
and never be remembered by the young lady. 
Had Flower been dying, it would have been a 
satisfaction to her soul to think she could 
make somebody else pay for her coffin. 
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During the drive she had leisure to read her 
letter for the third time, and to work her 
faculties into a state of such nervousness that, 
when she precipitated herself hke a bomb into 
Madelaine Jastram's library, she could only 
explode in hysterics and moan, — 

^ Mary Hope is found — Mary Hope ! ' 

Mr. Bentley looked for an instant as if the 
world had fallen in two, and left him standing 
on a fragment so small that he must topple off 
without delay. Then he looked furiously 
angry, as nine men out of ten do when they 
have been betrayed into showing alarm. 

LasceUes and Madelaine between them 
raised Flower, and placed her on a sofa. 
Madelaine brought restoratives, and worked 
over the old maid until she could sit up and 
talk intelligibly. 

' I am quite ashamed of myself ! ' cried the 
blossom, and proceeded to weep a little. 

^ I thought she had finished, and there she 
goes again,' muttered Bentley, with true bache- 
lor disgust of such exhibitions. 

Agitated as they both were Madelaine and 
LasceUes could not resist exchanging a smile 
as they caught the words. Flower heard his 
voice, but not the observation, and beHeviDg 
that it was some expression of sympathy, could 
not bear to be cheated out of its soothing 
effect. 
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' What did you say, my dear Mr. Bentley ? ' 
she quavered, calling up her sweetest smile. 

^I've not had an opportunity to say any- 
thing,' he retorted, rather crossly. 

Flower looked a pair of penknives at him, 
and sat upright immediately. 

^It's not my fault that I don't happen to be 
made of gutta-percha and steel wire,' snapped 
she. * I am not a lawyer---and I thank God for 
it ! ' she added, as a final and overwhelming 
thrust. 

^ Very good material to be made of, however, 
whether one is a lawyer or i^ot,' quoth Bentley. 
Then he remembered that, after all, he had 
great reason to be obliged to this pride of the 
garden, because her dramatic entrance had 
prevented Lascelles making an utter fool of 
himself and forcing him into the same pre- 
dicament. He hastened to add, kindly enough : 
^You are better now — ^I only scolded you to 
bring that about. Vex a woman, and you do 
more to cure her than a whole chemist's shop 
of drugs could.' 

' He's a bear, but he's charming ! ' cried 
Flower, beginning to arrange her multi- 
tudinous tresses. Then the sight of Made- 
laine's pale face, and Madelaine's solenm eyes 
fastened upon her, drove selfishness and coquetry 
out of her mind. ^ I beg your pardon, madame,' 
she said ; ' it was so sudden I quite lost my head. ' 
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* But now yon can explain,' LasceUes said, 
speaking a little irritably in his turn. 

^Here is the letter — ^you will not wonder 
when yon read it that I was upset,' continued 
Flower, addressing Madelaine. 

She hunted in her pocket — ^turned its con- 
tents out (a surreptitious cigarette among 
them, which she had sufficient presence of 
mind to set her foot on), finally remembered 
where she had hidden the epistle, and pro- 
duced it just as Bentley's patience was get- 
ting so exhausted that he felt he should fly at 
her and shake her soundly if she performed 
another instant in that aggravating manner. 

She handed the letter to Madelaine, who 
opened it, and began to read. After glancing 
over a few lines, she walked away to a window 
and sat down with her face turned from the 
others, and continued the perusal, while the 
two men stood staring alternately at each 
other and at Flower ; and Flower waved her 
hands at both, and kept moaning ^ Sh ! Sh ' ! 
in her engine-whistle voice, till Bentley won- 
dered later how he ever kept himself from 
hanging her out of one of the casements by 
her heels. 

It seemed an age to Lascelles that he stood 
there gazing at Bentley and Miss Flower, re- 
peating over and over in his mind the name 
which the old maid had uttered on her entrance 
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— a name only vaguely familiar to his ears, for 
he knew but the general details of the divorce 
case that had helped to render Madelaine 
Jastram so infamous. After the catastrophe 
at Nice, which proved the identity of the 
woman he loved — ^had shown her to be the 
widow of Edward Mandeville — ^nothing would 
have induced him to search and read the 
published report which had so utterly blasted 
her in the eyes of the world. He would not 
have read it at first, because he was deter- 
mined at all hazards to believe in her inno- 
cence. During those weeks of wandering 
which followed the night he saw her seated at 
the Monaco gaming-table he would not have 
read, because he was determined to put the 
woman out of his mind and heart as com- 
pletely as she had passed out of his Kfe. But 
he knew that in some way the name Flower 
had cried in her nervous spasm was con- 
nected with the trial which had sent Made- 
laine Jastram forth a female Ishmael, finding 
every man's hand against her* 

He waited with a wild impatience that was 
like a frenzy to hear more — ^wondering madly 
if the crisis which, since meeting her in 
Geneva, he had beheved would come, had at 
last arrived, the crisis that was to set her 
before — ^nay, up above — ^the world which had 
condemned her, pure, holy, a martyr, a saint. 
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Ah, it was all so mad ! He knew it ! lie 
had never ceased to recognize this truth in 
his most insane moments ! All the same, he 
had trusted, believed that the crisis would 
come. Had it arrived at length ? Had Pro- 
vidence (for he was not too proud, though he 
belonged to our century and our generation, 
to have faith therein) — ^had Providence so 
guided events, that this woman was to be 
released from the purgatory through which 
she had walked with such patience, such 
resignation, that to watch her had made the 
horrible idea of eternal punishment impossible 
to him, since he, human, suffered so much in 
witnessing her desolation that he would gladly 
have accepted the pain in order to give her 
rest ? And that proved to his soul (I do not 
say to your soul or mine, but to his) that 
spirits, in casting aside humanity, could not 
go on towards perfection unless the sentiment 
of pity asnd sympathy were just as strong and 
earnest as here. 

But Madelaine Jastram put an end to his 
chaotic fancies. She rose from her seat and 
walked toward them, scarcely paler or less 
calm than before. 

^ I thank you,' she said, looking at Amelia ; 
* you wanted to do me a kindness ! You are 
a good, generous woman ; you will have your 
reward.' 
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* I am not good/ whimpered Flower, . 
frightened by that white face and those lam- 
bent eyes into an entire truthfulness, which, 
under ordinary circumstances, she was not 
capable of reaching. * I'm not a bit good, but 
I could not help coming.' 

Madelaine put out her hand and patted 
Flower's shoulder gently, and Flower sobbed 
aloud. 

*Are you willing that I should show this 
letter ? ' Madelaine asked. 

*0f course! But no — ^no! It is to be a 
secret,' sobbed Flower; *a secret! He says 
so — ^he ' 

* I know ; but we run no risk in showing it 
here. If Mr. Bentley is willing, he may be 
able to advise us,' Madelaine said. 

Bentley looked as rigid as a basaltic column. 
He had been betrayed into weaknesses enough 
to last him for ten years, and leave him at the 
end with the conviction that he had been a 
ridiculous, inconsistent old idiot; he did not 
mean to be deluded further. 

' Whatever you like,' sobbed Flower ; * it is 
sure to be right.' 

Madelaine held the letter toward Lascelles. 

'Please to read it aloud,' she said; *it is 
from Charles Seaforth.' 

Bentley started as she spoke the name, 
fancied she was about to glance at him, and 
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stiflfened himself still more, if that was possi- 
ble; but she sat quietly down, folded her 
hands in her lap, and kept her eyes fastened 
upon them — sitting perfectly motionless. 

Lascelles unfolded the sheet and began to 
read: — 

' My dear Miss Flower, — 
'Just before I left Nice you were good enough 
to say that I had been able to do you a favour which 
you should never forget. I did not think then that I 
should ever presume upon that speech to ask a favour 
in return ; yet I do now — for others, not myself — ^and 
I ask from you the same secrecy which I promised on 
my part in regard to your affairs. 

'I have a very strange story to tell you, but you 
can at once enable me to decide whether it is true, or 
only the figment of a diseased brain. 

* My house, situated in the outskirts of the town, 
stands next the establishment of a physician, which is 
called a retreat for nervous invalids — which is, in fact, 
a private lunatic asylum. Three days ago the doctor 
himself came to me to say that one of his patients had 
escaped — a woman — who was the most hopeless lunatic 
he had ever taken under his charge. He had a faint 
hope that she might have slipped through the gates 
and got into my grounds, the entrance to which is 
never locked. We searched everywhere, in the grove 
and the house ; no trace of her was found. He went 
away satisfied tlat it would be useless to waste more 
time. 

' That night I was out among the shrubberies until 
late. As I walked back a woman rose from the steps 
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of the verandah ; it was the doctor's mad patient. I 
need not give the details of our conversation — they 
convinced me that she was not insane. I promised to 
conceal her; I have kept my word. Not only does 
she impress me as being in full possession of her reason, 
but my old friend Lawson — a keen, shrewd man, as 
you remember, not likely to be led astray by pity or 
sympathy — ^has the same conviction ; and it is shared, 
too, by my housekeeper, who has taken charge of her 
since she found a refuge under my roof. 

*The woman says her name is Mary Hope — that 
she played an important part in the divorce case against 
the wife of Edward Mandeville (I must inform you 
the newspapers have told me that the Madame Jastram 
we saw at Nice is Mrs. Mandeville). 

' What Mary Hope could reveal to throw a new light 
upon the history, I do not know. She utterly refuses 
to speak — the one cause I can perceive for doubting 
her perfect sanity. She tells me, over and over, " I am 
the wickedest woman in the world — ^the punishment 
1 have received is not half enough — not half! But it 
ought not to have come tiirough him — not through 
him!" 

* She says this, but she says nothing more.' 

Lascelles had read so far with tolerable com- 
posure; his voice broke here, and Bentley 
uttered an exclamation of amazement. 

' Ah ! ' cried Flower, ^ you don't wonder, 
now, that I had hysterics — a stone would, I 
should think 1 ' 

Moved by a common impulse, the three 
looked toward Madelaine Jastram. She had 
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not stirred ; she sat so stiU and nninoYed that 
one 'might ahnost have thought she was not 
listening. 

* Go on,' said Bentley, in a choked voic6. 
Lascelles proceeded. 

'For fourteen years she has been shut in a mad- 
house. She says that Wargrave himself took her to 
Australia, pretending that he had business there — that 
he had her confined under the charge of this man, from 
whose asylum she has just escaped. 

' She wants to go to England — and now I come to 
toy reason for writing to you. I took her the news- 
papers which spoke of this Madame Jastram — among 
them the one where the details of the exposure at Nice 
were narrated, mentioning the guests at her house that 
day. 

' I was reading the article aloud to her, and when I 
reached your name she uttered a cry. At first she 
denied that her agitation had anything to do with the 
hearing your name, but I could see that it had. I so 
insisted upon my right to be told the truth, that finally 
she said, — 

• •' If you gave me up to her, she would gladly put 
me where I was before — not because she hates me, but 
b jcause I might be a disgrace to her." ' 

' Poor Mary Hope ! ' sobbed Flower. * No, 
I was hard enough upon her, but I would not 
do that. Don't any of you believe that I would 
do that.' 

' Nobody believes it,' Madelaine said, softly. 
* Please to go on, Mr. Lascelles.' 
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She was the only calm person in the room. 
Afterward, when Lasoelles could think col- 
lectedly and recall the events of this morning, 
he remembered that she impressed him as being 
so far past the possibility of hope, or the belief 
in a change in her destiny, that she could 
listen to those revelations with a composure 
which resembled apathy rather than patience. 

She made a sign to Lascelles to continue. 
Mr. Bentley sat rigid and immovable. Flower 
was weeping, but very quietly. 

* This is all I can tell you in regard to her. Now T 
want you to let me hear if there is a probability in 
her story. Did you know her ? Can you communi- 
cate with Madame Jastram — give her these details, 
and learn from her if there is the barest chance that 
she could be aided by this woman ? I saw Madame 
Jastram once — I shall not forget that occasion if I live 
to be a hundred. It is not only that her marvellous 
beauty comes up like an enchanter's spell as I write 
of her, but she did me a great kindness — intentionally^ 
I have always beUeved, though until that evening she 
had never seen me^ — probably up to that moment had 
not noticed me, nor has thought of me since.* 

Madelaine understood what the boy meant ; 
he referred to her making Hilda take his arm 
at the Morrisons' fetCj just as they were all 
moving toward the ballroom. 

Lascelles raised his eyes ; they met Made- 
laine's. Each knew that the other Temem- 
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bered. Each comprehended that of that 
evening there had been no event so slight, 
but both had treasured it as precious ; some- 
thing to be kept apart from the uses and con- 
tamination of ordinary life, as one might guard 
a memento which had belonged to some dear 
one, and had remained long after the loved 
object was lost and dead. 
Lascelles read the close of the letter* 

' On listening to these things I determined to write 
to you. I know if you cannot aid me, at least you 
will be silent for this poor woman's sake. Let me hear 
from you without delay, and believe me always, 

* Yours, most sincerely, 
' Charles Seaforth.* 

When Lascelles finished, there was a silence 
of moments, which Flower was -the first to 
break* 

* I did not do wrong to come, Madame 
Jastram ? ' she exclaimed, beginning anew to 
wipe her eyes. 

* It was a very, very kind act,* Madelaine 
answered ; * I thank you for it.' 

* And what is to be done ? ' Lascelles asked, 
eagerly. 

* Nothing,' Madelaine answered, drearily ; 
* nothing.' 

Her three listeners uttered simultaneous 
exclamations of indignant horror. 
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Bentley was perfectly aware that he re- 
mained unconvinced of this woman's in- 
nocence, but the voice which cried out from 
his soul was more powerful than his will. 

' Nothing ! ' repeated Lascelles, in a tone 
divided between pain and anger, too much 
excited to realize what he was saying. * What 
do you mean ? Are you so mad, so wickedly 
obstinate, that even now you will not try to 
help yourself out of the gulf where you have 
lain so long ? ' Then he remembered how his 
words sounded, and cried, * God forgive me ! 
I did not mean to speak like that. I ' 

* There is no need of excuses,' Madelaine 
said, as he paused abruptly ; * no need. Dear 
friend, believe me when I say that I am past 
help! I am sorry for this woman; during 
fourteen long years she has expiated her sin : 
what can her penitence avail me ? what have 
I to gain ? Be still — do not answer ! I, not 
the real woman, but the woman the world 
knows and has condemned, am of slight con- 
sequence. Let the world's verdict stand; I 
would not change it if I could.' 

Lascelles dropped back into the chair behind 
him, and griped the arms hard with both 
hands. 

* Will you tell me why ? ' he cried. 

* No,' she answered, * I will not tell you ! ' 
and as she uttered these words, a smile so 
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beautiful transfigured her face, that the three 
persons watching her had each the same 
thought: if her soul had passed suddenly 
into the light of eternity, it could not have 
stood more clearly revealed than it did in her 
eyes and in that smile. 

The clock on the mantel struck one. 

Flower started up, saying, — 

* I must go back ! What will Mrs. Morrison 
think ? Hilda will be waiting for me.' 

* And they must not wait,' Madelaine said. 
* Again I thank you. Give me the letter, Mr. 
Lascelles.' 

He put it in her hand. 

* Will you permit me to keep it ? ' she asked 
Flower. 

* Yes ; whatever you wish ! Dear me, I am 
quite dizzy and faint 1 ' faltered the blossom. 

*Pietro shall give you a glass of wine, 
Madelaine said ; * come with me. Q-entlemen, 
I will be back in a moment.' 

She put her hand on Flower's arm, and led 
her away. Once downstairs in a room near 
the entrance, she ordered Pietro to bring wine 
and some biscuits, and made Flower eat and 
drink. 

' I am ashamed to offer you such poor fare,' 
she said ; ' but you must not be late.' 

* What excuse shall I make Hilda ? ' asked 
Flower. 
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Madelaine lifted her sleeve, and drew off a 
bracelet — a gold circlet, with a clasp of tur- 
quoise and opals. 

* Say that you went out to get her this,' she 
said, ' and accept the mate for yourself; ' and 
she unclasped the counterpart from her other 
arm. 

She had estimated poor human nature 
rightly. Flower fastened a bracelet on either 
wrist, and fairly forgot the letter, Mary Hope, 
and everything in the world, except the sheen 
of the pretty stones. 

* You will not even answer your letter until 
you hear from me, I am sure,' Madelaine 
said, laying a finger on Flower's lips to check 
the voluble thanks which she had begun to 
express. 

* I will do exactly what you tell me ! ' vowed 
Flower. * I am not a hard woman ; I am not 
quite mean, either,' she added, with a sudden 
impulse toward truth which she could not 
check. * I am awfully glad to let Hilda think 
I give her this beautiful bracelet ; I like them 
to believe I have plenty of money ; I like the 
present, too, myself, but that has nothing to 
do with the fact that I would serve you in any 
way I could.' 

* I understand,' Madelaine answered, with a 
sad smile. *My dear, you are better than 
many a better woman.' 
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Flower put her hands before her face, and 
began to sob, though she was not weeping. 

* Don't ! ' she said, brokenly; * It seems as 
if you were looking into my very soul. Please 
don't 1 ' 

Madelaine turned away the great eyes be- 
neath whose gaze the woman who had always 
kept her place in the world shrunk as from the 
light beyond this sphere, which we must all 
encounter, each in turn, and said, — 

* Once more I thank you. One favour you 
can do me — ^I know you will grant it — take no 
step until you receive word from me.' 

' Indeed, I wiU not ! ' cried Flower, grasp- 
ing her two hands and kissing them ; * be sure 
I wiU not ! ' 

* I am sure. Good-bye. You must go now, 
else you will be late.' 

She rang the bell, and Pietro appeared. 

* The lady's carriage,' she said, in Italian. 
Once more Flower raised Madelaine's white 

hands to her lips, exclaiming, — 

* I have done my best, at least — and to 
think that it is so little ! ' 

So the two parted— the woman who had 
kept about her always the veil of respecta- 
bility which society allows to shield so much, 
and the woman whom society had decided to 
have lost every claim to its mercy. Yet the 
outwardly respectable trembled before the 
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pariah, as I believe shall often happen in the 
searching light which must break upon our 
souls after we quit the mists wherein we have 
erred and stumbled here below. 
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